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Good News about.... ‘ 


The | CRAIG SHAKESPEARE Craig 


This popular collection of 21 of Shakespeare’s 
plays is in stock again and we will be able to 


fill fall orders. 


To assure your classes of having books on hand, 
however, we suggest that you order now and 
allow us to ship your books immediately. We 
will be glad to give October billing on fall orders. 


CHICAGO ATLANTA 
DALLAS NEW YORK 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Your students’ LIVING 
preparation THOUGATS 


in English concerns you vitally. A series of great prose pas- 
Keep in touch with the high- sages, each complete on a 
school teaching by reading the single printed sheet, with stim- 
ulating questions for written 

ENGLISH and oral discussion. 
JOURNAL Send $1.00 for 4 assorted class-sets of 


LIVING THOUGHTS 


Subscribers to College English may 
receive the ten issues of the English BROADS/DES 


Journal for $2.00. 
THE FLEXIBLE TEACHING TOOL 


EDUCATIONAL BROADSIDES CO. 
1159 BEDFORD AVE. BROOKLYN 16, N.Y. 


211 West Sixty-eighth St., Chicago 21 
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EDUCATION... 
the key that unlocks the 
World of Tomorrow 


In addition to more than 1000 subjects of 
study covering all fields of education and 
scientific interest including American insti- 
“tutions and their relation to educational 
needs, special emphasis is being placed on 
Russia and the Far East. A teaching staff 
of 900 persons including educators of na- 
tional and international reputation—plus 


MINNESOTA SUMMER SESSION 


the splendid facilities of great libraries and 
laboratories—offer outstanding opportunity 
for both graduate and undergraduate study. 
There will be special courses and workshops 
for teachers in primary, secondary, and 
higher education. Counseling facilities for 
returning veterans... First term registration, 
Tuesday, June 17.Second term Monday, July 28. 


Bulletins and application blanks are now available from Director of Summer Session. 822 Administration Building. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINNESOTA 


Newly published for the student— 


GOOD READING 


The 10th revised edition of the 1,500-title list of 
must books of all time. 


Selected .... Classified .... Described for 
library-users and book-buyers 


30 cents each; 10 or more at 25% discount 


211 West 68th Street 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


Chicago 21 
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ford Translations of the Classics 


FIFTEEN GREEK PLAYS 


Translated by GILBERT MURRAY, BENJAMIN BICKLEY ROGERS, 
and Others, with an Introduction, and a Supplement from the ; 
‘Poetics’ of Aristotle, by LANE COOPER a 


An ever popular collection, adopted for use in nearly 150 colleges. 
816 pages Fourth Printing $3.35 


THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO 


Translated with Introduction and Notes by 
FRANCIS MACDONALD CORNFORD 


Already an acknowledged classic, this distinguished new translation has 
come into rapidly increasing favor with professors and students. It is now 
being reprinted for the third time in less than a year. 


392 pages Fourth Printing $2.50 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 
Translated by T. E. SHAW 


This famous modern prose translation has a special appeal to under- 
graduates, and for years has been an outstanding favorite. Format designed 
by Bruce Rogers. 


337 pages Ninth Printing $2.25 


A large reprinting of each of these 
famous translations is on its way 


| OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue Now York I, NY. 
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in press—the third edition of a distinguished text 


American 


Poetry and 


Edited by Norman Foerster 


SINCE the first edition appeared in 1925, Norman Foerster’s American 
Poetry and Prose has contributed significantly to the sound teaching of 
our national literature in colleges and universities throughout the coun- 
try. The Third Edition is the product of the same excellent editorial 
judgment and scholarship. 


THE TEXT of the Third Edition has been revised and reset through- 
out. The space allotted to the major authors has been substantially in- 
creased. The representation of the period from 1870 to the present has 
been greatly expanded. 


THE NEW TEXT is divided into five sections: The Puritan Mind; The 
Age of Reason; The Romantic Movement; The Rise of Realism; Realism 
and Naturalism. Brilliantly written introductions to these periods, 
taken together, constitute a short history of American literature as a 
part of American civilization—as a manifestation of geographical, so- 
cial, and intellectual forces. An American Civilization Reading List 
guides the student to further pertinent reading. 


"THE NEW BOOK will be published in a one-volume and a two-volume 
complete edition. A contemporary volume (a section of Volume ID) will 
also be available. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON - NEW YORK ~- CHICAGO ~- DALLAS + ATLANTA - SAN FRANCISCO 
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other recent and forthcoming texts 


Exercises in the Craft of Writing 


FREDERICK BRACHER, Pomona College 


Planned as a supplementary aid in training for clear and effective writing, this 
book offers an abundance of exercises specific enough to force the student to 
meet certain requirements, yet general enough to allow him to supply original 
material. $1.00 


* for early publication 


ROBERT M. GORRELL, University of Nevada 
CLARK EMERY, University of Miami 
KENNETH NEILL CAMERON, Indiana University 


A combined textbook-workbook presenting instruction and practice in the arts 
of writing, reading, speaking, and listening based upon the premise that effective 
communication is the product of logical thought. 


* for early publication * 
Werhing Up a Part 
by 
H. D. ALBRIGHT, Cornell University 


Working Up a Part outlines a sound and practical approach to acting for the 
beginner, moving from analysis of a role, through rehearsal, to performance. 
Exercises accompanying each chapter are particularly comprehensive. Ten scenes 
for rehearsal and informal presentation are included to supply adequate practice 
material for the average class without the use of an additional text. 


“HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK + CHICAGO DALLAS + ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Practice in English Communication 
by 


CONCERNING 
WORDS 


A Manual and Workbook 
REVISED 


By J. E. NORWOOD 
University of South Carolina 


Provides a systematic method for increas- 
ing the student’s vocabulary at an unusu- 
ally rapid rate during either one or two 
semesters’ study. Douglas Bement of George 
Washington University says: ‘“‘A sensible 
and eminently practical approach to... 
building the student’s vocabulary.” 


College List, $1.50 


DRILLBOOK 
FOR ENGLISH 


By KENNETH F. GANTZ 
University of Texas © 


PRACTICE 
WRITING 


By J. E. NORWOOD 


A concise drillbook for freshman English 
courses designed (1) to remind the stu- 
dent of what he has learned; (2) to put 
this knowledge together into a system; 
and (3) to strengthen it by repetition. 
Exercises proceed from the easy to the 
complex, and are prepared for completely 
objective scoring. College List, $1.75 


‘A positive approach to the teaching of 
English composition. It is thorough and 
logical.”—L. C. Farris, University of Florida 


“Invaluable for its arrangement of ma- 
terial, progressing as it does from the sen- 
tence as a whole to the sentence as a col- 
lection of grammatical units.’”’—Randall 
V. Mills, University of Oregon 


College List, $1.75 


SEND FOR YOUR APPROVAL COPIES 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 


New Highways in 
College Composition 


By HOMER A. WATT, OSCAR CARGILL, and WILLIAM CHARVAT 


75,000 copies in nine printings is the outstanding record of this book since 
its publication four years ago. This proven popularity is largely due to 
three basic principles on which it is based: 


First—It practices what it preaches. Excellent examples of the theories ex- 
pounded in the text are continually before the student, in the authors’ 
readable, clear style. 


Second—The reading selections have been carefully chosen for literary 
merit and for timeliness. They include the best work of eminent authors. 


Third—The emphasis is on the practicality of grammar. 


Presented as three books in one—Rhetoric, Reader, and Handbook—this 
volume provides a year’s program, detailed and carefully thought out. 


College List, $3.75 
Using Books and Libraries revise 


By ELLA V. ALDRICH 


All the student needs to know in order to use the library is contained in 
this 88 page manual. The format is simple and attractive. The style is 
brief and non-technical. Two-color typography is used to explain the card 
catalog. An important improvement of the Revision is the listing of new 


reference books. College List, $1.25 


Descriptive English Grammar 
By HOMER C. HOUSE and SUSAN E. HARMAN 


More than 300 diagrammatic illustrations simplify and clarify word clause 
relationships in this complete, concise grammar. The text is divided into 
two parts: Grammatical Form and Sentence Analysis. It is distinguished 
by clear treatment of the English verb system, and a simple, unequivocal 


style. College List, $2.75 


SEND FOR YOUR APPROVAL COPIES 


PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 
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NEW ENGLISH TEXTS 


From Reading to Writing 


By JOHN M. KIERZEK 


This book of readings, with exercises in workbook form, 
bridges the gap between reading and writing. It includes 42 
selections which are, with the exception of essays by New- 
man and Thoreau, by contemporary writers. Each selection 
is a complete literary unit, and of approximately the same 
length as the assignment which the student will be requested 
to write on the same subject. This avoidance of any sizeable 
discrepancy between the length of treatment given by a 
professional writer, and that which is expected from the stu- 
dent, is a feature of this book which should prove to be ex- 
ceptionally valuable to both teachers and students. The 
book also contains study questions, a wide variety of exer- 
cises and tests, and a “‘Writing Laboratory.” 


319 pages $7.75 


Patterns for Living 
Part I, Alternate Edition 


By CAMPBELL, VAN GUNDY & SHRODES 


This new alternate edition of Part I contains over forty new 
selections, about thirty-five of which replace the selections 
of the original edition. The book follows essentially the 
same plan as the original Part I. 


To be published in April $3.75 (probable) 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


APRIL ISSUE NOW READY 
$3.00 a year; two years, $5.00 


for Free Sample Copy 
FILM & RADIO GUIDE 


Edited by William Lewin, Ph. D. 


64-Page Magazine Devoted to 


172 Renner Avenue, Newark 8,N. J. | 


An Outgrowth of Committee 
Activities in the Department 
of Secondary Teachers of the 
National Education Association 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


TWENTIETH CENTURY 
PLAYS 


A Volume of American Selections (3d Ed.) and A Volume of Rep- 
resentative Selections of British, American and Continental Drama 


Both Volumes Edited by RICHARD A. CORDELL, Purdue University 


IHESE two play collections are 

for use as readings in literature 

and composition courses ‘or as 
texts in drama study. In this edition 
are included some of the more re- 
cent outstanding plays (The Late 
George Apley is here anthologized for 
the first time). The volume of Repre- 
sentative Selections is designed for 
those instructors whose courses require 


a medium sized collection. The plays 
as a whole provide considerable variety 
as to style, ranging from fantasy to 
modern realism. All are the works of 
outstanding dramatists. Excellent in- 
troductions provide information about 
the playwrights and their work, and 
suggestions for interpretation and ap- 
preciation of the plays. 


Twentieth Century Plays, American Selections: 


ANNA O'Neill 
Aber Lincoin . Robert Sherwood 
Senmur Elmer Rice 
Tue Green Pastures..........Mare Connelly 
Tue Sttver Corv............. Sidney Howard 


Tue Lirrie Foxes............ Lillian Hellman 
WINTERSET ............... Vaxwell Anderson 
Tue Late Georcr APLeEY 

John P. Marquand and George S. Kaufman 


American Selections, $2.50 


Twentieth Century Plays, Representative Selections: 


British 

Tue ApMIRABLE Cricnuton....James M. Barrie 
Tus Saven Box............. John Galsworthy 
American 

Anna Curistig................ Eugene O'Neill 
WINTERSET............... Maxwell Anderson 
Ase LINcoLnN IN . Robert Sherwood 
Continental 

Cyrano Bercrerac........Edmund Rostand 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY. 1s East 26th Street. NY.10 


W. Somerset Maugham 


Tue Littie Foxes............ Lillian Hellman 


Tue Late Georce APLEY 
John P. Marquand and George S. Kaufman 


Representative Selections, $3.00: 
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Announcing the Revised Edition of 


MANUAL FOR 
COLLEGE ENGLISH 


By GEORGE SUMMEY, JR., and JOHN PAUL ABBOTT 
both of The Agricultural and Mechanical College of Texas 


HIS book is an extensive revision and enlargement of Professor Sum- 
T=: earlier ‘“A Manual for Freshman English.’”’? Much new material 
has been added. The controlling purpose, however, remains the same— 
to give students a working body of information about correct English and 
about intelligent methods of finding material, selecting, planning, writing 


and revising. 


This text is so arranged that the order of assignments may be adapted to 
the needs of individual classes. Extensive exercises at the ends of the chap- 
ters have a double purpose—to direct the student in applying the informa- 
tion given in the text and also to make him a competent observer of ac- 
ceptable and skillful ways of communicating what he has to say. Collectively, 
these exercises form a comprehensive program of self-development in the 
use of language. 


CONTENTS: Part I. Practice: Effective Practice; Four Good Practices; 
First Steps in Writing; First Steps in Reading. Part II. Knowledge of 
What Good English Is: The English Language; Usage—How Differences 
Arise; Levels and Varieties; Standards of Evaluation. Part III. Good Ma- 
terial and Its Communication; Getting Something to Say; Description 
and Narration; Exposition; Written Argument; Letter Writing; The Long 
Paper. Part IV. Care in Matters of Structure and Detail: Mechanics— 
Spelling; Punctuation; Wording; Sentence Structure; Paragraphs and 
Paragraphing. Reference Glossary. Appendix: Mechanics and Styles. 


47h pages Price $2-50 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY. ts East 26th Street. NY 10 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


ANNOUNCING FOR 
JUNE PUBLICATION 


THE PRACTICE 
OF EXPOSITION 


JOSEPH M. BACHELOR 


B 
4 and HAROLD L. HALEY 


ERE is a book especially tailored for the first-semester work in freshman 
H composition. Joseph M. Bachelor and Harold L. Haley, also authors of 
The Practice of English Fundamentals, have succeeded in presenting a lively and 
workable program for the study of exposition at the beginning level. The Prac- 
tice of Exposition avoids all technical and unpractical exposition, restricting 
itself to the forms that students will need and use in their own writing. The 
material is grouped under eight sectional headings: Definition, Processes and 
Techniques, Analysis, Descriptive Exposition, Narrative Exposition, Char- 
acter Interpretation, Informative Article, and Essay of Opinion and Experi- 
ence. There are fifty reading selections arranged under these headings, and 
prefacing each section is a short but helpful introduction defining the par- 
ticular type of exposition illustrated, explaining the special usefulness or appli- 
cation of the type, and giving important hints about writing. The reading selec- 
tions are followed by questions designed to stimulate class discussion and 
focus attention on such writing problems as organization, reader-interest, 
clarity, continuity, forceful use of example, and expressive language. Long 
experience in teaching and in the writing of successful textbooks has enabled 
the authors to make this a practical and interesting book that is a convenient, 
realistic approach to the study of exposition for freshman college students. 


12mo. 341 pages. Illustrated 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street New York 1, New York 
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An Outstanding New Success 


ASSIGNMENTS 
EXPOSITION 


By LOUISE E. RORABACHER 


UBLISHED late last spring, this fresh and original text- 

book for college freshmen was immediately adopted by so 

many colleges and in such large quantities that we have had 
the greatest difficulty keeping it in stock. For example, the Uni- 
versity of Illinois has already ordered more than 13,000 copies 
for use in its entire freshman classes. Purdue University has ordered 
more than 2000 copies. Among the many other adoptions are the 
University of Nebraska, University of Minnesota, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Lehigh University, West Virginia University, etc. 


The following letter, from Professor Mabel E. Strong, of the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, suggests some of the reasons for the popularity 
of the text: 


“T have been using Assignments in Exposition this semester 
with the keenest sort of enjoyment, and with amazingly good 
results. Part of the credit goes to the veterans in my classes, 
but most of it should go to the author....The heads of de- 
partments here expect me to turn out men who can write all 
kinds of satisfactory reports. This text has been exactly right; 
the boys like it, and the results are surprising. In fact, the 
author surprises me frequently by using some of the very devices 
that I thought were original with me. We like the way she has 
organized the text, the emphasis on organization, and her ability 
to explain a principle without burying it under a lot of rhetoric! 
We have already placed our order for next semester and “— to 
reorder for next summer.’ 


If you are looking for a simple, practical, and interesting rhetoric 
combined with brief, clear-cut readings selected for their value as 
models, we urge you to consider the new Assignments in Exposition. 


374 pages $2.00 


HARPER AND BROTHERS - PUBLISHERS 
49 East 33d Street New York 16, New York 
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...in the light of your individual preferences and 
requirements, before selecting a freshman text. One 
of these anthologies can best help you with the par- 
ticular job you have to do. 


THE COLLEGE OMNIBUS | 


Sixth Edition... new and revised in 1947. ... the ma- 
jor literary types fully represented in selections of 
enduring literary excellence from botK the 19th and 
20th centuries. Probable Price, $3.75. 


TENSE 


Outstanding contemporary literature of all types 
selected and arranged on the basis of ideas which 
have particular significance for college students. | 


List Price, $2.75. 


THE MODERN OMNIBUS | 


Essays ... Short Stories... Poems... Biographies... 
Dramas ...the best in modern writing by the best 


modern authors... arranged by literary types. List 
Price, $3.25. | 


Examination Copies Sent on Request 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND CO. : New York 17, N.Y. 
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1946, Year of Doubt 


MAX J. HERZBERG‘ 


I 


Looxic back over the year recently 
closed, literary observers have been no 
more optimistic than the rest of the 
world. The mirror that the books of 1946 
hold up to the critics is just as clouded 
and unharmonious as the world land- 
scape that it reflects. Few rays of sun- 
shine light up the twelve months that in 
themselves seem an era—an era torn by 
a peace that was no peace, one in which 
nations wrangled with nations and with- 
in themselves. The eager self-sacrifices of 
history’s greatest war have been fol- 
lowed, perhaps only too naturally, by 
appalling greed and dissension. As a con- 
sequence, authors are hardly likely to 
experience that mood which, according 
to Wordsworth’s dictum, alone produces 
great literature—‘ emotion recollected in 
tranquillity.”’ There is plenty of emotion 
but, as yet, no tranquillity. 

The mood of pessimism afflicting our 
literary appraisers can, nevertheless, be- 
come too deep. The literary year has 
been one of vast productiveness in which 

* Book editor of the Newark Evening News; editor 


of numerous anthologies; principal of Weequahic 
(Newark) High School; past president of NCTE. 


literally thousands of so-called ‘“‘trade’’ 
books have appeared, in addition to a 
large number of technical and trade pub- 
lications. 

These books have, moreover, been 
published (although rarely on the re- 
lease dates hopefully set down for them) 
despite disheartening shortages of paper 
and recurring labor difficulties. Probably 
never before in the history of publishing 
have so many books reached sales of 
more than a million copies within a 
single year—although the quality of the 
books (usually novels) with these phe- 
nomenal sales has not by any means par- 
alleled the extent of their audience. Pub- 
lishers have merely been proving, some- 
times to their own bewilderment, that 
books are not, as the book trade usually 
has asserted, ‘‘different.’’ Publishers 
have found themselves able, with the 
help of the book clubs, to sell books in 
huge quantities exactly as other manu- 
facturers sell millions of pills or tubes of 
toothpaste. It is a new condition with 
both advantages and disadvantages. 

Among books that have attained vast 
sales in 1946 (not all of them 1946 publi- 
cations) these may be mentioned merely 
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as examples of the reading taste or tastes 
of our American public: John P. Mar- 
quand’s B. F.’s Daughier, a study of our 
nervous upper classes in contact with 
war and the New Dealers; Taylor Cald- 
well’s This Side of Innocence, big busi- 
ness and human nature in an upstate 
New York community in the post—Civil 
War period; Somerset Maugham’s The 
Razor’s Edge, an unsaintly picture of 
saintliness that has now passed the three- 
million mark in sales; Gladys Schmitt’s 
David the King, an impressive complex- 
ing of the biblical narrative that leaves 
the biblical narrative still more impres- 
sive; Russell Janney’s The Miracle of the 
Bells, an extraordinary concoction that 
mingles Hollywood, the coal mines, and 
religion; Frank Yerby’s The Foxes of 
Harrow, very likely the most popular 
book by a Negro ever written in the 
United States—a historical novel that 
has nothing to do with race relations; 
Sholem Asch’s East River, a novel by an 
immigrant who understands America’s 
religious and racial problems well and 
who writes of them without rancor; 
Frederic Wakeman’s The Hucksters, a 
satire on radio with love scenes in which 
Wakeman seems to have chloroformed 
his sense of humor; Arthur Koestler’s 
Thieves in the Night, a violently contro- 
versial, fictional treatment of the Pales- 
tine problem; Evelyn Waugh’s Brides- 
head Revisited, a gallery of England’s 
frustrated aristocracy between two wars; 
Ayn Rand’s The Fountainhead, a superb 
portrait of an architect who built against 
earthquakes but was himself a sort of 
earthquake; and, finally, a book that 
wasn’t fiction but which sold as well—for 
reasons which no one has been altogether 
able to fathom—Betty MacDonald’s 
The Egg and I. 

The tremendous sales of these books 
and of many others that approached 
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them do not tell the whole story. To 
make our accounting complete we must 
remember the amazing marketing figures 
of the reprints that are as much an 
aspect of our reading habits today as the 
book clubs. No totals are available, but 
“‘Pocket Book” sales alone have recently 
passed the 150,000,000 mark; and a 
“Penguin” volume, for the first time in 
the history of that series, not long ago 
went beyond a million in sales. Mean- 
while, older series like ‘‘Everyman’s”’ 
and “The Modern Library” continue in 
unabated prosperity. According to a use- 
ful new edition of the H. W. Wilson 
Catalogue of Reprints in Series, there are 
approximately 4,000 reprints available 
as of last October 1, issued by thirty- 
seven publishers in 83 reprint series. 
Which author is most frequently re- 
printed? You can make a safe bet with 
your neighbor that he doesn’t know it’s 
Grace Livingston Hill, 76 of whose books 
are still in demand: she is more than 80 
years old; she published a new book in 
1946 and had another one scheduled for 
January. Zane Grey has 43 titles in 
print, Sir Walter Scott 32 (in 108 edi- 
tions), Dickens 31 (in 57 editions), 
Trollope 31 (but in fewer editions). 
Then comes Erle Stanley Gardner with 
29 titles; Gardner has probably sold more 
books in a shorter space of time than any 
other author in publishing history. 
From these figures one may conclude 
that people are, supposedly, reading, al- 
though not everyone with a book-club 
edition of War and Peace on his parlor 
table has necessarily read that weighty 
tome. Still there is sufficient evidence 
that more reading is going on than was 
the case before the war. One may further 
conclude that perhaps the best possible 
remedial reading procedure would be to 
advertise, on a gigantic scale and with 
P. T. Barnum techniques, the joys of 
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reading a particular book—always with 
the hint that if one does not read it, one 
is not in the swim of fashion. Thus, 
properly motivated, almost everyone 
will read as naturally as almost everyone 
chews gum. 


II 


Among the thousands of volumes that 
poured from the presses in 1946 there 
were, despite the pessimists, many 
worth reading, either because they were 
in themselves enjoyable or because they 
threw light upon the perilous state of the 
world, or possibly because everybody 
else was reading them and because one 
ought to know what other people are 
thinking. Take, for example, the follow- 
ing: Among biographers, Alpheus T. 
Mason wrote an honest and authorita- 
tive account of his subject in Brandeis: 
A Free Man. In the realm of literary and 
social history, Ferris Greenslet made an 
illuminating survey of three centuries in 
The Lowells and Their Seven Worlds. 
Among books that sought to describe 
and interpret the world’s turmoil today, 
T. W. White’s and Annalee Jacoby’s 
Thunder Out of China was composed 
with both wit and passion; Jonathan 
Daniels’ Frontier on the Potomac use- 
fully and not too cynically took the 
reader backstage in Washington; Mar- 
garet Halsey’s Color Blind was the most 
honest and forthright book of the year; 
and John Hersey’s Hiroshima was the 
literary product that bore the closest re- 
semblance to an atomic bomb. 

The year 1946 produced a powerful, if 
somewhat puzzling, play, The Iceman 
Cometh, and another play that was also 
glowing poetry, with its own impassioned 
commentary on the times—E. E. Cum- 
mings’ Santa Claus: A Morality. David 
Stern’s Francis revealed a new humorist, 
and Bergen Evans’ Natural History of 
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Nonsense, with its amusing assault on 
irrational thinking and cherished super- 
stitions, was in some respects the most 
useful book of the year. 

Among essayists, John Mason Brown 
continued to stimulate, almost electrical- 
ly, in Seeing Things. A magnificent out- 
door book was Theodora Stanwell- 
Fletcher’s Driftwood Valley. 

As for fiction, Robert Penn Warren 
(whom Council readers will remember 
for his reading of his own poems at the 
Minneapolis meeting) may, in All the 
King’s Men, have fallen below Adria 
Langley’s rival portrayal of Huey Long 
in her A Lion Is in the Streets, but his 
novel is nevertheless a powerful fictional 
use of strictly American material. 
Thomas Heggen’s war story, Mister 
Roberts, was rowdy and bitter, sardonic 
and pitiful; he may prove to be one of the 
major talents so far produced by the war. 
A fine regional study was Mary King 
O’Donnell’s Louisiana novel, Those Other 
People; Odell and Willard Shepard’s 
Holdfast Gaines is an excellent historical 
novel which is likely to appear on reading 
lists for many years; Mary J. Ward’s 
The Snake Pit revealed our current (and 
somewhat psychotic) preoccupation with 
psychiatric problems; Edward McSor- 
ley’s Our Own Kind, a warmly and 
unsentimentally written story of boys 
and young men in Providence, failed to 
receive the critical applause and wide 
reading it deserved; Russell Janney’s 
The Miracle of the Bells, mentioned ear- 
lier, was the most cheerful and skilful 
hokum of the year; Theodore Dreiser’s 
The Bulwark was the worst disappoint- 
ment. 

The one book published in 1946 of 
which one can say with the utmost con- 
fidence that it is certain to be read, in 
whole or in part, by the next and prob- 
ably later generations is the late Stephen 
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Vincent Benét’s final book, a collection 
of stories and poems called The Last 
Circle, much of which, like much of his 
earlier writing, bears the indubitable 
marks of the classic. 

This list of books is obviously not to 
be taken as a collection of “‘best’’ books. 
One may add almost indefinitely to a roll 
call of enjoyable publications of the 
year: Robert Graves’s King Jesus, 
learned, fascinating, and no doubt to 
some, shocking (Graves’s Poems received 
little attention but deserved more); 
Dorothy Clarke Wilson’s The Herdsman, 
a revealing study of the prophet Amos; 
Howard Fast’s propagandistic and dis- 
appointing The American; Upton Sin- 
clair’s A World To Win, in which Lanny 
Budd rode again; Ann Petry’s uncom- 
promising and affecting story of Harlem, 
The Street; Ruth Moore’s Spoonhandle, 
another revelation of Maine’s perennial 
picturesqueness; William Saroyan’s The 
Adventures of Wesley Jackson, just as 
helter-skelter as his earlier performances 
but unfortunately lacking in the charm 
which these had somehow possessed; 
George Agnew Chambrrlain’s Scudda- 
Ho! Scudda-Hay!, a spirited defense of 
the mule that may be read alongside 
Stern’s Francis, already mentioned; 
Mark Schorer’s William Blake, a pro- 
found interpretation of a great poet; 
Ellery Sedgwick’s reminiscences of liter- 
ary life in New York and Boston, The 
Happy Profession; William Allen White's 
incomplete but pleasantly revelatory 
Autobiography; Governor Ellis A. 
Arnall’s vision of a changing South, The 
Shore Dimly Seen; E. B. White's The 
Wild Flag, a fervid exhortation to man- 
kind not to commit suicide; Louise 
Dickinson Rich’s humorous and cour- 
ageous Happy the Land; and Wolcott 
Gibb’s Season in the Sun and Other 
Pleasures, in which sentimentality, love 
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of mankind, and detestation of sham and 
cant are subtly concealed in an aura of 
sophistication. 

Noticeable this year were several 
trends. Thus British books continued to 
decline as contestants for best-seller 
rank, although Daphne du Maurier’s 
The King’s General, Evelyn Waugh’s 
Brideshead Revisited, Marjory Sharp’s 
Britannia Mews, C. S. Forester’s Lord 
Hornblower, George Orwell’s Animal 
Farm, Sean O’Casey’s Drums under the 
Window, Cyril Connolly’s The Con- 
demned Playground, and John Moore's 
The Fair Field, along with Robert 
Graves’s two books referred to earlier, 
indicate that the terrific six-year ordeal 
which England passed through by no 
means extinguished or even dimmed its 
literary genius. And Churchill continues 
to produce the world’s finest, if not al- 
ways the most convincing, rhetoric. 

Many war books, as might be expect- 
ed, appeared in 1946, but failed to sell 
widely. Most vehemently discussed was 
Ralph Ingersoll’s Top Secret, of which 
Time well said that in its “boiling-mad 
assault on British wartime policies and 
politics, it told more about Ingersoll than 
it told about the British.” Captain Harry 
Butcher’s Three Years with Eisenhower 
was suspected of concealing more than 
it told, whereas Captain Ellis M. 
Zacharias’ Secret Mission really told 
little that was unknown in its attack on 
the Navy bureaucracy and on the feuds 
it engaged in. An exciting story of suc- 
cess against odds (this time in the Navy, 
too) was Captain Edward Ellsberg’s 
Under the Red Sea Sun. 

There was a renewed upsurge of Lin- 
coln books. One of the best came from 
a prominent Council member—Roy 


Basler’s admirable collection, Abraham 
Lincoln: His Speeches and Writings, with 
its searching analysis of Lincoln’s genius 
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as a writer. Rutgers University Press be- 
gan the publication of a series of books 
about Lincoln; for example, an examina- 
tion of the facts in the case of the letter 
to Mrs. Bixby. Roy Meredith gathered 


some new material about Mr. Lincoln’s — 


Camera Man, Mathew Brady and in- 
cluded in his book a magnificent collec- 
tion of Brady photographs, many show- 
ing others than Lincoln—among them 
there is a splendid Walt Whitman. 
Lincoln as a manager of men, as a politi- 
cian, and as a major executive is adroitly 
revealed in Burton J. Hendrik’s Lincoln’s 
War Cabinet. 

Of course, we began to get books about 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, some very good, 
some in which Mr. Roosevelt’s name was 
used for self-exploitation. The best of 
them was, unexpectedly, Frances Per- 
kins’ The Roosevelt I Knew. Ross T. 
McIntire wrote White House Physician, 
Elliott Roosevelt unconvincingly com- 
posed memoirs called As He Saw It, 
and Louis Adamic provoked Winston 
Churchill into a libel suit by describing 
Dinner at the White House. 

Anthologies poured in profusion from 
the presses. Perhaps the best of them was 
Louis Kronenberger’s The Pleasure of 
Their Company, a rich gathering of 
urbane and civilized writing. Unusual in 
content was Raymond J. Healy and J. 
Frances McComas’ Adventures in Time 
and Space, a collection of science-fiction 
stories, many of them of high literary 
quality. William Phillips and Philip 
Rahv in The Partisan Reader gathered 
short stories and critical essays from the 
most literary of all American magazines, 
The Partisan Review, a Trotskyist anti- 
Stalinist organ that has attracted many 
notable writers to its pages; all its editors 
lack is a sense of humor. Perhaps Hous- 
ton Peterson’s Great Teachers, a collec- 
tion of tributes culled from a wide range 
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of reading, ought to become required 
reading in all schools of education; or it 
may be that teachers will prefer, as 
extracurricular reading, a savory literary 
banquet entitled, Here Let Us Feast, in 
which that graceful writer, Mary F. K. 
Fisher, has gathered passages of many 
varieties on food. Other excellent an- 
thologies were Joseph Margolies’ Strange 
and Fantastic Stories, Bennett Cerf’s 
Famous Ghost Stories, and Louis Unter- 
meyer’s Treasury of Laughter. 

Henry James continued as a favorite 
sitbject of reappraisal; Russia was vio- 
lently argued pro and con; the atomic 
bomb was shiveringly discussed by nu- 
merous authors. Poetry languished. 
Elizabeth Bishop’s North and South was 
more warmly praised than, in my judg- 
ment, it deserved; perhaps because it 
was the work of a newcomer, it received 
more attention than Mark Van Doren’s 
The Country Year, which was much 
better poetry. Lewis Gannett repeated 
recently the complaint that “too much 
modern poetry is written for other mod- 
ern poets, in a kind of private language. 
Poetry is in a rut, as it has been before, 
and when it will emerge in its mysterious 
unpredictable way no man can foresee.”’ 
Perhaps, however, the book for which 
1946 will be most favorably remembered 
a hundred years from now will turn out 
to be a poem privately printed in Port- 
land, Maine, or Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
completely neglected by the professional 
critics. 

It is interesting to review in memory, 
as Time recently did, some of the notable 
books that appeared in 1919, the first 
year after World War I. They make an 
impressive list: Sherwood Anderson’s 
Winesburg, Ohio, Irving Babbitt’s Rous- 
seau and Romanticism, James Branch 
Cabell’s Jurgen, Joseph Conrad’s The 
Arrow of Gold, Joseph Hergesheimer’s 
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Java Head, John Maynard Keynes’s The 
Economic Consequences of the Peace, 
John Masefield’s Reynard the Fox, Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s The Moon of the Caribbees, 
and Somerset Maugham’s The Moon and 
Sixpence. It will, however, be immedi- 
ately noted that not one of the nine 
writers mentioned by Time was a talent 
produced by World War I, and only 
Keynes’s too persuasive book was di- 
rectly related to the conflict. 


Ill 


The war, as everyone knows, gave a 
tremendous impetus to reading and to 
the sale of books. Publishers were be- 
wildered at the demand for books and at 
the great profits the sale of books 
brought them. Naturally enough, the end 
of the war caused them a lot of worry. 
Would people continue to buy books in 
huge quantities as before, or would they 
go back to movies, radio, automobiling? 
Christmas sales were watched with anx- 
iety but seem as a whole to have brought 
some reassurance: the people of the 
United States are still reading books. It 
is certain, however, that in the immedi- 
ate future they will be paying more for 
the books they buy, and that fact may in 
time bring about a decline again. The 
point of stabilization has not yet been 
reached. 

In the meantime, the great success of 
the two leading book clubs has caused a 
great many rivals to spring up—as many 
as twenty, according to one reckoning. 
The choices made by the chief book- 
buying groups have been severely criti- 
cized as not meeting severe enough 
standards, and, in one respect, pub- 
lishers, authors, and book clubs alike 
face a serious problem, for which regi- 
mentation is being talked of as the only 
possible solution. That problem is the 
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too frequent indecency of some recent 
novels. | 

To be sure, sex, in its loftier and its 
baser aspects, has always been a major 
concern of literary artists. But worried 
observers of the literary scene feel that 
it is not art we have been getting in some 
novels; it is just pornography. Some- 
times, in fact, the books in which offen- 
sive scenes and passages occur are ac- 
tually illiterate. A favorite formula for 
novelists seeking a place on best-seller 
lists is to weave sex descriptions in with 
alleged history, the history hastily ex- 
cavated from an encyclopedia. One 
woman writer, to be sure, told how she 
had read hundreds of books and millions 
of words on the Restoration period, its 
manners, morals, personages, and lan- 
guage. Nevertheless, in the dialogue of 
her novel, one of her characters managed 
to remark, ‘‘Thanks a million.”” Another 
favorite device is to work sex into a semi- 
fictional autobiography, with one eye 
squinted at Freud or what passes for 
Freud. 

Aside from the bad taste to be found 
in these vicious appeals to sex, such 
books present a special difficulty to par- 
ents—and to schools. The wise tendency 
today is to let young people read what 
they please, and their reading is often 
astonishingly mature and widely varied. 
But in a varied diet it is certainly not 
desirable deliberately to include filth. 
One parent recently complained to 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, as one of the 
judges in a book club with an immense 
circulation, that she simply could not 
permit her children to read some of the 
books the club was sending her. She 
asked Mrs. Fisher’s counsel. 

With the honesty characteristic of her, 
the eminent novelist suggested that the 
parent give up her subscription to the 
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book club until the young adults in her 
family grow up. Startling also was the 
fact that the correspondence and the 
suggested cure appeared in the. monthly 
house organ of the book club. 

Such partial abstention cannot, of 
course, be the final solution. In one 
quarter a movement has already been 
started to set up a “Will Hays Com- 
mittee for Literature,” similar to the one 
that functions, or tries to function, in 
Hollywood. Nothing less desirable can be 
imagined. The real answer lies in placing 
the responsibility where it belongs—in 
the hands of readers and of publishers. 
Readers may well recall Heywood 
Broun’s sage saying that “obscenity is 
such a tiny kingdom that a single tour 
covers it completely.”’ Probably the most 
boring book of 1946 was written by a 
noted critic who was trying to write fic- 
tion and who forgot Broun’s saying. 

Reputable publishers, some of whom 
have been serious offenders against good 
taste, have an even greater responsibil- 
ity. They are now creating a situation in 
which, unless they take action to curb 
themselves, they will be curbed by 
others—to their own grave detriment. 
Censorship may start by suppressing 
obscenity, but it will not stop there. 

Authors are, in the meantime, having 
their own private quarrel with pub- 
lishers—over the question of profits. A 
queer and questionable suggestion has 
been put forward to create an “author- 
ity’ with complete control of all copy- 
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rights, allegedly for the financial benefit 
of writers. The idea has been violently 
opposed, but it is likely that in one way 
or another publishers will be less free 
than hitherto to dispose of authors’ 
rights. It is true, however, that the better 
publishers have always been very fair 
and generous in dealing with authors, 
many of whom are mere babes-in-the- 
woods when it comes to contracts. James 
Hilton engagingly related his own ex- 
periences with such a publisher in a re- 
cent issue of the Adlantic. 

Another problem, with economic and 
aesthetic aspects combined, has occa- 
sionally been discussed—the effect of the 
movies and radio on books. Possibly 
Hollywood and radio programs are ab- 
sorbing literary talent to such a degree 
that literature is impoverished—but 
without producing many visible master- 
pieces in the two other arts by way of 
compensation. 

To complete the literary record of 1946 
the deaths of some noted authors may 
be mentioned. Countee Cullen died on 
January 9, 1946; E. Phillips Oppenheim 
on February 3; Booth Tarkington on 
May 19; Frank Case on June 7; Gertrude 
Stein on July 27; H. G. Wells on August 
13; Sir James Jeans on September 17; 
Stewart Edward White on September 
18; Ernest Thompson Seton on October 
23; May Sinclair on November 14; 
Valentine Williams on November 20; 
George S. Chappell on November 25; 
and Damon Runyon on December 1o. 
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Critical Standards in the American 
Romantic Movement 


ROBERT E. SPILLER' 


I 


Tae search for the critical standards 
which guided the romantic movement in 
the United States is an even more diffi- 
cult task than a similar search for the 
contemporaneous standards in European 
literatures. Not only must one take into 
account the criteria of romanticism 
throughout the Western world, but one 
must also recognize the differences be- 
tween Europe and America. 

In its broader historical terms, the 
romantic movement in western Europe- 
an literatures may be regarded as the 
literary expression of the revolutionary 
political, social, religious, and other 
ideas which attempted to overthrow 
traditional patterns of society and 
thought during the latter part of the 
eighteenth and the early part of the 
nineteenth centuries. In this sense, the 
very existence of the United States as a 
nation was a product of romanticism. 
In its specifically literary sense, the 
movement was a revolution against neo- 
classical standards and forms of expres- 
sion and became itself a more or less 
stable body of ideas and attitudes 
which spread from literature to 
literature. 

The distinguishing features of the 
movement in America are not, however, 
at first apparent. Regarded as a body of 

* Professor of English, University of Pennsyl- 
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developing ideas in a historical period, 
with specific reference to literature, ro- 
manticism in America seems at casual 
glance to parallel closely the movement 
in European literatures. When I first 
wrote this paper, more than two years 
ago, I showed it to a friend, who pointed 
out that, in his opinion, there was in 
America a first phase of pseudo-classi- 
cism; then an intermediate stage of 
pouring new ideas into old molds; and 
then, around 1840, the full blossoming 
of the truly romantic movement. He 
further pointed out that in both Europe 
and America there was a close relation- 
ship between the political and the aes- 
thetic problems and that in America as 
in Europe political liberalism was paral- 
lel to aesthetic liberalism. 

This line of reasoning is historically 
sound as far as it goes and may even be 
documented by the evidence which I 
shall here present in an attempt to 
shift the focus of the problem and to 
gain a slightly different perspective. 
Romanticism was a movement which 
followed a fairly consistent pattern of 
development throughout occidental lit- 
eratures and in which America, as an 
offshoot of western Europe, participated 
fully. A stimulating paper could be 
written on this parallelism. Historical 
sequences would be subordinated to or- 
ganic forces, and it would be discovered 
that the same factors were operative in 
all cases. 
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But it is precisely because such cor- 
relations are so easy to establish that 
this argument blocks a full understand- 
ing of American romanticism as an in- 
digenous movement. In this paper, 
therefore, I shall concern myself mainly 
with those factors which distinguish 
American romanticism from its Europe- 
an analogues and perhaps overstate my 
case in order to make my point more 
clear. We can assume the parallels; let us 
see whether there are differences. I shall 
attempt to show that there was no regu- 
lar progress in America from an indig- 
enous pseudo-classicism to a mature and 
native romanticism and that the corre- 
lation of political and aesthetic factors in 
Europe and America is therefore imper- 
fect and misleading. 


Il 


Our starting point is a recognition of 
one fundamental difference between 
Europe and America. Europe in the 
eighteenth century was an old and 
familiar land with rooted traditions and 
cultures; America was a new land with- 
out indigenous traditions and cultures 
other than those of the Indians, which 
were at first totally rejected and have 
only recently been faintly recognized 
and absorbed into our cultural stream. 
For the European immigrant in early 
America, even to the third or fourth 
generation’ of settlers, the cultures of 
Europe were still the dominant and 
shaping inheritance. The life that he 
knew and the land that he wished to de- 
scribe and interpret were alien to the 
modes of thought and the forms of writ- 
ing to which he was habituated. In no 
country of Europe was the gulf between 
the materials to be expressed and the 
available forms of expression so vast. To 
be sure, shifting populations and the 
creation of new nations gave rise to 


somewhat parallel circumstances in Euro- 
pean literary history between 1760 and 
1860, but for the most part they were 
incidental and sporadic. In America, 
the discrepancy between material and 
form is the central and overwhelmingly 
significant factor at this stage of our 
literary history. 

There did not occur, therefore, in 
America a first phase of pseudo-classi- 
cism in the sense in which one occurred 
in Europe. During the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, when pseudo-clas- 
sicism reigned, the colonies of the east- 
ern seaboard were still more or less dis- 
tinct entities, each with closer cultural 
ties to the country of its origin than to 
any other colony in this hemisphere. 
Neoclassicism appeared sporadically in 
American literature toward the end of 
the eighteenth century, but it never took 
hold and never became a part of our 
indigenous literary history. The whole 
concept of romanticism as a revolt 
against neoclassicism is invalid for our 
literature because we had no common 
literary criteria, no schools, and no tra- 
ditions of our own at the time when the 
revolt was taking place in Europe. There 
was no neoclassical movement as such in 
American literature because there were 
virtually no literary traditions. 

Similarly, our romantic movement in 
its earlier phases was either completely 
lacking in literary self-consciousness or 
was overwhelmingly imitative. There 
was no unified romantic movement be- 
cause there was no indigenous neoclas- 
sicism for it to revolt against. Prior to 
the occurrence of the movement, there 
was an English, a French, a German, an 
Italian, a Spanish, a Russian literature, 
whether the peoples concerned had 
achieved political autonomy or not. 
Each of these consisted of a tradition of 
expression coming from a people who 
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spoke more or less a common language, 
had lived for some generations in a single 
locale, had suffered the same political 
and religious vicissitudes, and had a 
common sense of cultural heritage. The 
romantic movement in Europe was 
therefore an alteration—in some cases 
a reversal—of existing cultural patterns. 

In America there was no such common 
cultural heritage except as it was im- 
ported. Political independence from Eng- 
land established the need rather than the 
actuality of cultural unity. Without the 
background of a rooted cultural tradi- 
tion, a literary movement of any kind, in 
the usual sense in which historians use 
the term, was impossible. The significant 
dichotomy in American literary history 
is therefore that between imitative ro- 
manticism (including an addendum of 
imitative pseudo-classicism) and an or- 
ganic and emotional romanticism of slow 
but indigenous growth and closely re- 
lated to the American adventure. This 
dichotomy can be followed through the 
nineteenth century and down even to our 
own day. It established the conservative 
and the liberal traditions in our literary 
history. 

It is somewhat misleading, therefore, 
to proceed by the customary methods in 
our examination of the evidences of ro- 
manticism in American literature in the 
century from 1760 to 1860. Because 
American literature was, during that 
period, undergoing a basically formative 
process, the generally accepted symp- 
toms of romanticism might be found, 
but they would not have the same mean- 
ing that they had in the established 
literatures of older countries. The prob- 
lem of tracing the indigenous romantic 
movement in American literature cannot 
be divorced from the problem of de- 
scribing the beginnings of our national 
literature. These two problems are not 
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identical, but they are closely inter- 
related. 

The errors a historian might be sub- 
jected to were he to ignore this fact are 
easily illustrated. Take, for example, 
three generally accepted identification 
tags of romanticism at this period: 
medievalism, awareness of primitive 
nature, and experimentation in form. 
In European literatures, medievalism 
represented the desire for escape from 
the stereotyped uses of classical material 
to the material of a Christian and as yet 
unexploited culture. The new anthropo- 
morphic view of nature was in part a re- 
action against the artificial code of 
nature-appreciation which had become 
stereotyped on neoclassical models in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. Experimentation in form was an 
effort to discover new ways of saying old 
things. 

All three of these trends are found in 
American literature of the period, but 
the motivation behind each of them is 
different from that behind European 
authors, sometimes, indeed, quite the 
reverse. Classicism and medievalism 
were equally meaningless against an 
American background; neither had any 
roots in this hemisphere. The shift from 
the use of one of these traditional cul- 
tures to that of the other was merely the 
change from the imitation of one kind of 
material to that of another, both im- 
ported. In both cases, the compelling 
motivation was imitation rather than 
increased freedom, and the resultant 
American writing in the medieval mode 
should not be called romanticism in an 
organic sense of the word. Medievalism 
in Freneau or Brown has not the same 
significance as has medievalism in Keats 
or Scott. 

Similarly, motives for the expression 
of the grand and rugged in nature were 
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different, though the results were similar. 
Europeans were reacting against con- 
ventions, whereas Americans were striv- 
ing to make articulate their feelings 
about the untamed world at their door- 
step. And, while in Europe experi- 
mentation in form was an effort to dis- 
cover new ways of saying old things, in 
America it was more often an effort to 
make the old ways say new things. 

The usual orientation for the discus- 
sion of such movements as neoclassicism 
and romanticism cannot therefore be 
applied without a great deal of limita- 
~ tion and modification when the scene is 
moved across the Atlantic. A new orien- 
tation must be found by an examination 
of the whole process of building a new 
literature rather than of that of reform- 
ing an old one. New terms must be dis- 
covered and new charts drawn. 

A suggestion for this new orientation 
has already been noted in the urge to 
create and the urge to imitate. By its 
very nature, an emergent literature 
should be romantic because the opening 
of a new continent is a great adventure. 
The demand for a new national litera- 
ture distinct from those of the old world 
is in itself a romantic motivation. On 
the other hand, the earliest writings of 
’ conscious art in a new civilization are 
likely to be imitative and deferential. 
The poles of reference for the romantic 
movement in America are therefore 
imitation and nationalism, existing con- 
temporaneously rather than in sequence. 
The desire to create literature distinct 
from European importations, and better 
than any of them, was its primary in- 
centive; the inevitable servility to Euro- 
pean forms and modes, whether neoclas- 
sical or romantic, even to European 
materials and ideas, was its chief 
obstacle. 

Even a casual reading of the periodi- 
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cals between 1790 and 1830 will demon- 
strate that this view of the movement is 
historically accurate. One finds prac- 
tically no articles dealing with prob- 
lems of pure literary criticism before 
Bryant and Poe began to write in the 
thirties. The controversy between neo- 
classicism and romanticism, which was 
shaping the literatures of Europe, found 
no echo in our press. Our writers seem 
scarcely to have been aware of it, and 
they formed no schools in these terms. 
The radical Barlow and the conserva- 
tive Dwight were literary bedfellows, 
and Cooper fought Scott’s feudalism 
without being aware of his own debt to 
the romantic theory of the “Great 
Unknown.” 

On the other hand, it is quite easy to 
distinguish schools of critical thought in 
terms of imitation and nationalism. In 
the period between 1812 and 1825, 
American periodicals were crowded with 
articles proclaiming and demanding a 
“national literature.’”’ G. H. Orians has 
assembled an impressive list of such ar- 
ticles by Neal, Paulding, Ingersoll, 
Everett, Cooper, Bryant, Longfellow, 
Flint, Channing, and a host of others. 
The rallying cry of early romanticism in 
this country is summed up by Walsh in 
1827: ““There is no objective more worthy 
the exercise of the highest attributes of 
the mind, than that of administering to 
the just pride of national character, in- 
spiring a feeling for the national glory and 
inculcating a love of our country.” And 
Emerson’s American Scholar, ten years 
later, was a mature philosophical state- 
ment of the same defensive national 
pride. 
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In this new orientation of the roman- 
tic movement, the tendency toward 
imitation of European forms and modes 
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takes the place, in America, of neo- 
classicism as the reactionary factor 
against which the movement developed. 
The model for imitation may be either 
romantic or neoclassic; the act of imi- 
tation puts the imitator into the class of 
reactionaries rather than into that of 
experimenters. 

Any careful study of literary trends in 
the early days of American independence 
should start with an analysis of book im- 
portations and popular reading. This 
could be done by an examination of the 
catalogues of the early libraries and of 
booksellers, of excerpts from and notices 
in periodicals and newspapers, and of 
contemporary letters and journals. No 
such systematic study is available, but 
one can form general impressions from 
the evidence provided by such books as 
Mott’s history of magazines, Raddin’s 
study of Caritat’s library, such biogra- 
phies as Ellis’ Dennie, Leary’s Freneau, 
Cowie’s Trumbull, and Adkins’ Hal- 
leck, and from the published memoirs, 
letter collections, and journals of such 
men as Goodrich or Putnam. The im- 
pression which the reader of such sources 
will inevitably get is that few original 
books were published in this country, 
that periodicals and publishers followed 
the current English listings and repub- 
lished popular work quickly, that the 
classics of English literature were still 
read but that books of only secondary 
literary interest were even more general, 
and that taste was largely dictated from 
London. 

The eclectic character of American 
reprinting and reading during this period 
has frequently been noted. Importation 
and imitation alike reflected the judg- 
ment of the English upper middle class, 
and the popularity of a given author or 
work in the mother country or in France 
or Germany seems to have been the 
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only and sufficient reason for introducing 
him or it to American readers by reprint 
or imitation. 

The result was an undue degree of 
reverence for Dryden, Pope, Addison, 
and those other neoclassical authors who 
had become established as dictators of 
taste by a previous generation abroad. 
The American method of learning to 
write was still that proposed by Frank- 
lin in his youthful imitation of Addison: 
“By comparing my work afterwards 
with the original, I discovered many 
faults and amended them.” Even Ameri- 
cans like Barlow and Hopkinson, who 
had radical things to say, felt that these 
things could not be made into literature 
unless they were coerced into the con- 
ventional forms of the epic, the satire, 
and the periodical essay. 

Where departure was made from these 
fixed standards, it tended backward to 
the Elizabethans, now of established 
respectability, as in Godfrey’s love 
lyrics, or into the late eighteenth century 
or contemporary English romantics 
who were approved by bourgeois taste 
abroad. Such English nature poets as 
Cowper and Goldsmith enjoyed wide 
American popularity, and Dwight’s 
Greenfield Hill is a good example of the 
direct imitation of this school. The more 
sentimental of the fin de siécle poets 
were likewise read and imitated: Burns, 
Campbell, the then popular James 
Montgomery, Samuel Rogers, and Tom 
Moore; as was the graveyard school: 
Blair, Young, and Gray. And, in the 
newer generation of English romantics, 
Byron, Hunt, and Wordsworth passed 
the dual test of popularity and propriety; 
whereas little attention was paid to 
Keats, Shelley, and even Coleridge, who 
was soon to be discovered by the Tran- 
scendentalists as a philosophical rather 
than as a literary influence. Freneau’s 
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“Beauties of Vera Cruz” and ‘The 
House of Night,” Halleck’s “Alnwick 
Castle,” even Bryant’s “Thanatopsis,” 
can hardly lay claim to being fresh prod- 
ucts of American soil. 

Although there was comparatively 
little imitation of the familiar essay of 
Lamb and Hazlitt, the American period- 
ical essay was as numerous as a family of 
guinea pigs and as strict in following the 
inheritance of dominant characteristics. 
Like its English parent, it was con- 
cerned with morals and manners, taste 
and character. Even the boisterous 
“Salmagundi” group could not break 
entirely with the precedents established 
by “Timothy Timbertoes,” the “Visi- 
tant,’ and Brockden Brown’s “Rhap- 
sodist.”” 

In fiction, Cooper’s gesture of de- 
fiance in throwing aside an English 
novel, probably Persuasion, with the 
remark, “I could write a better book 
myself,’ is symptomatic of the forma- 
tive period from 1790 to 1830. The re- 
sult was little more than a transposition 
of the letters in the title to form Pre- 
caution and a similar but more clumsy 
treatment of English country life, which 
he had drawn from this and other read- 
ing and of which he knew nothing. 
Brown calls himself ‘“‘a story telling 
moralist’’ and boasts that he employs 
“the European models merely for the 
improvement of his taste,” but his 
novels, original and dynamic as they are 
in comparison with those of his contem- 
poraries, are Godwinian and Gothic to 
an incongruous degree. Even the na- 
tionalistic Breckenridge wrote in 1795 
from Pittsburgh, ‘‘ Nature intended me 
for a writer, and it has always been my 
ambition. How often have I sighed 
for the garrets of London; where I have 
read histories, manners, and anecdotes 
of Otway, Dryden, and others, who have 


lived in the upper stories of buildings, 
writing paragraphs, or essays in prose 
and verse.” 

And the influence of Hallam’s so- 
called ‘‘ American Company” during the 
days of our youth guided our native 
drama into the molds of the popular 
English social comedy of Sheridan and 
Goldsmith and the sentimental melo- 
drama of more antique ancestry. 

In all such embryonic attempts to 
form a national literature prior to 1820, 
there was an almost complete absence of 
developed literary criteria. A largely 
indiscriminate copying of models, acci- 
dentally selected, cannot be said to pro- 
vide a set of critical standards, whether 
of classicism or of romanticism, however 
much a given work may seem to be- 
long to one school or the other. Imita- 
tion, as such, is a reactionary rather 
than a revolutionary force in literary 
history and, as such, the seeming ro- 
mantic elements which we have re- 
viewed can be relegated to the class of 
spurious or at best secondary romanti- 
cism if they can be placed in that cate- 
gory at all. 


IV 


It was against this background, how- 
ever, that the genuine American roman- 
tic movement came into being. In most 
of the writers mentioned above, as in 
their fellows whom we have not dis- 
cussed, there is an element of impa- 
tience with their own imitation, on two 
counts: first, they had difficulty in adapt- 
ing native American material to their 
models; and, second, the social, political, 
and religious ideas expressed in these 
models seemed narrow and reactionary. 
Against the trend of imitation can 
be set, even in our earliest literature, 
the romantic motivation of nationalism, 
which demanded the use of American 
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materials and the expression of Ameri- 
can ideas. The result was, in some cases, 
a strange and incongruous mixture, 
but the desire for novelty and freedom, 
which is characteristic of any roman- 
tic movement, is here apparent, even 
though in an elementary form. 

The earlier writers were naive in their 
belief that the task of adapting new mate- 
rials to old forms was simple. Brown 
turned from “puerile superstition and 
exploded manners, Gothic castles and 
chimeras” to “‘the incidents of Indian 
hostility, and the perils of the wilder- 
ness” as more suitable means “‘of calling 
forth the passions and engaging the sym- 
pathy of the reader’”’ in his stories of ro- 
mantic terror. Barlow clothed his Adam 
in the costume of Columbus and gave 
him an Archangel Hesperus to take him 
to a height and point out to him the 
future glories of America. Tyler put the 
blunt Bob Acres into Yankee homespun 
and called him Jonathan. The banks of 
the Schuylkill and the Hudson were 
lined with sylvan bowers and peopled 
with imps and kelpies, while Drake, as 
late as 1835, cried out for “a seat on 
Appalachia’s brow’ (or one on the 
Palisades’ lofty brow would do as well) 
so that he might “‘scan the glorious pros- 
pect round” and “sing the beauteous 
scenes of nature’s loveliest land.” 

This desire to use familiar materials 
is a common characteristic of the ro- 
mantic movement. Crabbe wrote of the 
village, Wordsworth of the country folk 
and the beauties of the Lakes. But it has 
an added significance in America as a 
basic and easily appreciated aspect of a 
growing national consciousness. Ob- 
vious as it is, it furnishes us with the 
first and most elementary factor in our 
own romantic movement. 

There is but a short step from this 
demand for an objective treatment of 
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the American landscape and the Ameri- 
can people to an effort to explore and de- 
fine the principles underlying an Ameri- 
can national being. Without the tradi- 
tions of race and habit, the only grounds 
our early writers could discover for 
national autonomy of mind and spirit 
lay in what they soon came to call 
“‘ American principles.” One should not 
merely accept these principles in theory; 
they must be in the very bone. “‘Her 
poets and artists,” wrote Simms, “to feel 
her wants, her hopes, her triumphs, 
must be born of the soil and ardently de- 
voted to its claims.” Jonathan must not 
only wear homespun; he must speak to 
his servant as to an equal. 

Yet the exact definition of these prin- 
ciples was vague. They constituted a 
common feeling rather than an agree- 
ment on a system of thought. Whether 
of political, economic, or religious impli- 
cations, they invariably conveyed the 
concepts of novelty and freedom. Créve- 
coeur wrote, back in 1782: “‘The Ameri- 
can is a new man, who acts upon new 
principles. .... From involuntary idle- 
ness, servile dependence, penury, and 
useless labour, he has passed to toils of a 
very different nature, rewarded by ample 
subsistence.”” ‘‘The leading distinctive 
principle of this country,” added Cooper 
in 1838, “is connected with the fact 
that all political power is strictly a trust, 
granted by the constituent to the repre- 
sentative.” And Channing gave the 
same concepts a mor7l and religious 
setting: ‘The great distinction of our 
country is, that we enjoy some peculiar 
advantages for understanding our own 
nature..... Man is not hidden from us 
by so many disguises as in the old world. 
The essential quality of all human beings, 
founded on the possession of a spiritual, 
progressive, immortal nature, is, we hope, 
better understood.” Liberty, equality, 
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fraternity—the trio of Revolution— 
formed the tripod of democracy and 
erected a new man upon it. Whatever 
his race, creed, or color, he became an 
American as soon as he had absorbed the 
principles of democracy into his blood 
stream. 

Four principal qualities made up this 
American democratic man. First, and 
most important, he was an intense in- 
dividualist with a belief in his rights, his 
opportunities, his powers, and his des- 
tiny. Second, he had an almost equally 
intense social conscience, not in the 
modern sense of granting a common 
destiny to society as a state at a sacri- 
fice of individualism, but in the sense 
that by developing his individualism he 
could help others do the same and lead 
society toward a perfection of the whole 
through a perfection of each of the parts. 
Third, he had a sound practical sense, 
born of his pioneering, which made him 
hospitable to ‘‘common-sense’’ philoso- 
phies from utilitarianism to pragmatism. 
And, finally, he offset this common sense 
by an idealism which shaped his religion 
and his ethics, his politic and his personal 
relationships, without ever becoming a 
systematic philosophy. The contradic- 
tions in these traits did not worry him 
because of his underlying certainty of 
inexhaustible spiritual and material re- 
sources. Rather the four added up to a 
buoyant nationalism which identified the 
destiny of the individual with that of the 
group, promised a vital present and a 
glowing future, and provided the instru- 
ment of common sense to make their at- 
tainment possible. 

In Europe, these principles had been 
the stuff of revolution, the battle cry of 
the underprivileged. In America, they 
formed the established code of the ruling 
and the professional classes, whether of 
Federalist or Republican caste, Calvin- 


ist or Transcendentalist helief. For this 
reason, as Charvat has pointed out, the 
privileged classes, mainly men of legal or 
religious training, gave them a judicial 
and moral tone and brought literature 
close to the world of affairs on the one 
hand and to that of traditional religion 
on the other. The revolutionary code, 
stemming as it did from European dis- 
order, had become the mark of respect- 
ability, the unique gift which America 
felt it her mission to contribute to the 
world currents of civilization. 

The word “nationalism,” when ap- 
plied to this movement, has a meaning 
very different from that which it carries 
today. Recent events have given it the 
connotation of self-seeking, destructive 
imperialism. In the United States of 
1840, its meaning was the contrary. 
Pride in the nation was pride in the 
democratic ideal, the property of the 
free man everywhere but native to 
America only, because there circum- 
stances had provided the free environ- 
ment necessary to its growth. The new 
American culture was to be different 
from any the world had ever known be- 
cause it was founded on the political 
principle of the sovereignty of the 
people, the religious principle of liberty 
of conscience, and the economic prin- 
ciple of free use of apparently inex- 
haustible natural resources. In this 
ideal, America found the mainspring of 
its own romantic movement. The Ameri- 
can man, once recognized and defined, 
must find his own means and his own 
forms of expression. That was the task 
which the authors of the period following 
the War of Independence set themselves. 


V 


By 1840, therefore, the romantic 
movement was fairly launched in Ameri- 
ca and was ready to provide the young 
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nation with a literature of its own. The 
next two decades produced, for the first 
time on this side of the Atlantic, a half 
dozen or more writers worthy of a place 
in world literature. Obviously, tradition 
and originality have become reconciled. 

The two trends which we have been 
following are still apparent in this 
mature literature. Each had deepened 
and become richer, more sure of itself, as 
the American democratic man gained 
confidence in himself. No longer was 
imitation a mere copying of models; no 
longer was nationalism a childish faith 
in the new nation. The one had become 
the tradition of conservatism, a deep 
awareness of the continuation of the 
culture of western Europe, and even of 
Asia, in this hemisphere; the other a bold 
and confident grappling with life’s 
major problems in terms of the American 
experience. 

Thus, in the perspective of a century, 
such writers as Longfellow and Lowell, 
who seemed in their own day to repre- 
sent the culmination of the struggle 
toward a national literature in the ro- 
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mantic mode, appear to us in their truer 
colors as spokesmen for the culture of 
Europe transplanted to these shores. 
And such writers as Emerson, Thoreau, 
Melville, and Whitman, who seemed to 
their contemporaries to be eccentrics in 
many respects, protesting against cur- 
rents of the times, reveal to us today the 
deeper forces of a romanticism at once 
indigenous and universal. 

Enough has been said, I hope, to indi- 
cate that the search for the critical stan- 
dards of romanticism in the United 
States as a historical movement must be 
undertaken with reference to the basic 
and self-conscious difference between 
that literature and those of Europe. A 
great deal of false speculation has re- 
sulted from the assumption on the part 
of historians that American literature, 
in the century between 1760 and 1860, 
was merely one more strand of European 
literature. Against the American back- 
ground the movement developed a pat- 
tern of growth which should be and can 
be clearly distinguished from its Europe- 
an analogues. 


Maximum Essentials in Composition 


PORTER G. PERRIN’ 


Wrnovt any question, more time and 
thought and effort are put on teaching 
the use of our language in oral and writ- 
ten composition than on any other facet 
of the educational system. It is—and al- 
ways has been—fashionable to belittle 
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the fruits of this work. Employers say 
college graduates can neither spell nor 
convey simple ideas clearly; college Eng- 
lish teachers call the products of the high 
schools illiterate, a harsh term indeed; 
high-school teachers say pupils come to 
them completely ignorant of grammar; 
grade-school teachers, seemingly in an 
awkward position in this series, really 
have the least exceptionable point of all, 
that the youngsters come from homes in 
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which the language of the schools is 
unknown or at least not practiced. (In 
England people write books, that pre- 
sumably pay royalties, showing how 
badly Sir James Jeans, Stephen Spender, 
T. S. Eliot, and others write.) 

There is of course no genuinely objec- 
tive way of testing such accusations, so 
that they may be at least in part a sign 
of temperament or of some immediate 
inconvenience in the life of the critic. 
What tests have been made suggest that 
our work is not actually less successful 
than that of our colleagues in other 
fields, though its failures may be more 
conspicuous. Although I may be defen- 
sively indulging my own temperament in 
this, I seriously believe that our work is 
at least as effective as that in, say, 
mathematics, social studies, and litera- 
ture. Those of our former pupils and stu- 
dents who have not specialized in these 
areas are not known to be accurate calcu- 
lators; they follow the lead of ward 
heelers, and they read comic books and 
picture magazines, just as in their com- 
munication they may return to the lan- 
guage of their peers or go on to gobbledy- 
gook. But it is also true that an increas- 
ing number and probably an increasing 
proportion of our people show some ef- 
fects of their education, even in a grow- 
ing body of more or less independent 
voters. As teachers of composition we 
have no special cause to exult, but we 
need not cringe either. 

You can hardly expect to hear any- 
thing really new this morning, for our 
field is like morality in that its principles 
are few and simple and obvious but dif- 
ficult to practice because of human 
frailty and the pressure of circumstances. 
But since constant repetition of the ob- 
vious is a necessary means to the good 
life, perhaps we can afford to examine 
once more this morning, in rather general 


terms, our aims and methods to see what 
we may do not to become effective but to 
become more effective. This afternoon 
you may learn how to attain the aims, 
I am thinking principally of written com- 
position but shall generally bracket it 
with speech in the conviction that their 
maximum essentials are the same and 
that their differences occur in details. 


I 


No matter in what dialect it is stated 
or under how many subheads it is di- 
vided, the basic aim of work in composi- 
tion is simple: to help young people com- 
municate their information and ideas, 
their imagined conceptions, and their 
desires and feelings appropriately in situ- 
ations they meet or may meet—-to speak 
and write to people. The needs and na- 
ture of a particular institution or level of 
instruction may give specific direction, 
and circumstances often add other de- 
sirable functions for particular courses. 
But the core of the work is, so certainly 
that it seems hardly necessary to stress 
it, in encouraging habits of effective com- 
munication. 

To carry out this aim requires im- 
agination, ingenuity, tact, and vigor. 
That is perhaps what we mean when we 
say that teaching composition is “pri- 
marily a pedagogical problem” or that 
“rhetoric has no subject matter of its 
own.” The work is what teachers and 
students can make of it. This is why our 
attitudes are so important, perhaps as 
important as our doctrine. The College 
Entrance Examination Board has con- 
fessed that its readers in English are 
more proficient at uncovering faults than 
in recognizing virtues. We have so often 
the attitude of purifying the language of 
our young people, a trait inherited from 
the centuries in which the work of educa- 
tion was carried on in Latin and from the 
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normalizing urge of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, intensified for less worthy reasons 
by the immense class consciousness of 
the nineteenth century. We need at once 
a more genuine realism and a more genu- 
ine idealism in our makeup, a determina- 
tion to stress maximum rather than 
minimum essentials. 

Now we do not create the forms of ex- 
pression or the standards of usage we 
encourage; we select from those created 
outside the school. The difficulty we have 
in finding, even among quite satisfactory 
writings, examples that satisfy us in or- 
ganization or paragraph development or 
style may suggest that our standards are 
not quite realistic. We want mature, con- 
ventional expression—all at once. But 
the surface form of published matter is a 
co-operative product. It may be the re- 
sult of the combined efforts of the writer, 
often of a secretary or of professional 
typists, certainly of one or more editorial 
readers and a couple of professional 
proofreaders, not to mention possible 
assists from a wife, friends, and a literary 
agent. The fruit of this joint effort might 
not warrant more than a C in freshman 
English, and if all our conventional pre- 
cepts were faithfully applied, it might 
easily be flunked with a curt order to 
re-write. Yet if it made its point for the 
readers for whom it was intended, it was 
basically good, even though it might still 
be improved. Our pupils and students are 
amateurs, not professionals; and, though 
they should be moving toward profession- 
al standards—for anyone should give 
prospective editors as little trouble as pos- 
sible and anyway for letters and much 
personal and local matter no editorial 
help is available—perhaps they need not 
be expected to attain all the virtues in 
their first attempts. 

We need to be realistic in setting our 
specific aims and to find our satisfaction 
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in a measure of reasonable attainment 
instead of becoming frustrated in at- 
tempting the unreal and the unattain- 
able. And we need to learn how to ap- 
proach our goals gradually instead of all 
at once. 

We need, too, more certainty in these 
aims and more confidence in our con- 
tribution to the work of education. Our 
confidence has been shaken by ‘“‘ common 
learning” programs in high school and 
proposals to liquidate us in college. The 
baser motives to this movement are bare- 
faced economy, not often confessed, and 
a vague but real dissatisfaction with our 
past performance, which finds it easier to 
kill the patient with or without mercy 
than to attempt a cure. 

The hopeful sign in the trend is that at 
its best it represents a serious concern for 
expression throughout the school com- 
munity. But one point should be clear: If 
teachers of social studies or physics pay 
attention to the writing and speech of 
students, they are not “teaching Eng- 
lish,” they are not doing our work but 
their own. A history paper is not good as 
a history paper unless it is reputably 
written, and it should not receive a grade 
on subject matter alone. All workers in 
the educational community should fol- 
low through to the form in which their 
recitations and reports and tests and 
papers are made, for no separate depart- 
ment can insure this. In the words of a 
great teacher of composition to his fac- 
ulty: “The only way to get satisfactory 
writing is to accept no other kind.” 

But even if the millennium comes and 
the whole high-school and college faculty 
interests itself in expression, we still have 


a function. We can give the advantage of 


our special knowledge to the strugglers— 
as everyone is willing for us to do—to 
those who need more than incidental at- 
tention. At the other extreme, we can do 
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much for those who can and who want to 
go beyond mere competence. And for 
those between we can offer a good deal of 
careful guidance in their immediate ex- 
pression and in preparation for later 
work. 

All practice is good, but the work in 
other fields must be limited in type and 
content to their particular subjects, must 
be, therefore, relatively academic. There 
remain certain types of expression that 
all students may rightfully expect to re- 
ceive help in, both personal communica- 
tion and sorts that do not naturally arise 
in other subjects: from letters and tele- 
phone conversations to group discus- 
sions, reports and all sorts of publishable 
articles, and even stories, poems, plays, 
debates, and dramatics. Furthermore, 
their general development in communi- 
cation should profit from at least an occa- 
sional frontal attack in which we can 
help set the pace for any effective com- 
munication. 

Because we are dealing directly with 
an activity, with the conduct of young 
folks in our classes, we come especially 
close to them. Our function lets us do 
what other teachers, who are concerned 
with one subject, ordinarily cannot do— 
deal with the whole mind of the student. 
Actually, our position is more that of a 
coach than that of a teacher. Composi- 
tion calls conspicuously for the integra- 
tion of experience, from the pupils’ past 
and from their present, both from school 
and outside, both from class work and 
from sports, jobs, home, and social life. 
Students show the tendency of many of 
their elders to keep their experience in 
separate compartments, so that one 
strand does not strengthen and support 
another and may even contradict it. 
Effective speaking and writing demand 
the use of the whole mind, an integration 
of knowledge, opinion, belief, imagina- 


tion, and feeling that is never completely 
achieved but may be encouraged by 
meeting various definite communication 
situations. 

We do not have the advantage of a 
sequence of subject matter, as mathe- 
matics can progress through arithmetic 
to algebra to geometry to trigonometry 
and so on to calculus and beyond. We 
have essentially the same aim in every 
school year, varying only in complexity 
of material and purpose and in maturity 
of approach. As a rule we tend to aim too 
low and certainly to repeat too much, not 


‘taking advantage sufficiently of the pu- 


pils’ development. The maximum in 
‘“‘maximum essentials” means that we 
are to aim for the greatest imaginable 
potentialities of the students before us in 
any given year, in helping them make 
most effective use of materials they have 
in actual communication situations, with 
use of as wide resources of language as 
they command. 

As Edward Young put it two hundred 
years ago—though, of course, he was not 
thinking of English XII B or of English 
101: “Ambition is sometimes no vice in 
life; it is always a virtue in Composition.” 


II 


One of the bitterest statements made 
about our work, heard more often in col- 
lege than in the schools, is “But they 
have nothing to say.” Now “saying 
something” is a two-way process; com- 
munication presupposes the speaker or 
writer and the listener or reader. If this 
statement was made completely, it 
should be ‘‘ But they have nothing to say 
to me,” for besides their feelings, stu- 
dents obviously have information and 
ideas about a fair variety of matters— 
home, sports, school, and others from the 
actual practice of hobbies and jobs ap- 
propriate to their age. They are caught 
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in the grip of all sorts of social situations 
and often have formed generalizations on 
their basis. They are learning more every 
day, in classes and out, and they will 
even take suggestions for following up 
matters of interest or concern to them. 

From their earliest years on they have 
plenty to say to their own group. To 
anyone somewhat older and especially to 
one who has been listening to them for a 
number of years, the topics and the senti- 
ments become pretty familiar and even 
threadbare. But the position of a teacher 
of composition is not that of audience or 
reader but that of chairman or editor. 
His aim is to bring out by the arrange- 
ment of the situation, by guidance, and 
by criticism the best responses the young 
speaker or writer is capable of, to un- 
cover and give them appropriate circula- 
tion. This editorial function, though 
somewhat self-effacing, is the chief 
source of continued pleasure in teaching 
composition. The ingenuity of a teacher 
in uncovering unsuspected material and 
in bringing it to the attention of others 
is his satisfaction, as it is of the denizens 
of the Inner Sanctum. Keeping this point 
of view is not easy, but even approxi- 
mating it will keep one from falling back 
on the old alibi, “They don’t have any- 
thing to say.” 

But since, in the words of a famous 
title, “You Can’t Write Writing’ and 
you can’t speak speaking and since the 
framework of a course may be either a 
help or a hindrance, much of the debate 
about a particular course—and a choice 
that faces all teachers—is concerning the 
sort of material the students are to use. 
There are many profitable directions pos- 
sible, and no one should attempt to 
prescribe a norm. 

One recommendation frequently made 
is that the training, at least in writing, 
should be in literature courses and the 
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papers be about literature. This sugges- 
tion naturally appeals to teachers of lit- 
erature who happen to be teaching com- 
position. Matters of language and at 
least some of the problems of form can be 
tended to in such a context, but the 
papers would in general remain writing 


- for a course and would accordingly tend 
. to be on the academic side; and the more 
general 


problems of communication 
would not have to be faced and might be 
slighted. Such papers are not composi- 
tion in the full sense of the word. The 
work in literature might profit more than 
that in expression and almost certainly 
would when we consider the training and 
temperament and dominant interests of 
typical teachers of literature. 

The greatest advantage in the sugges- 
tion is that the teachers, at least, would 
be at home with the material, though 
they are not the ones doing the writing. 
This would remove the chief objection to 
the social topics that have been the 
typical fare in most freshman courses, 
that the instructors were incapable of 
guiding or judging them properly. Ac- 
tually this difficulty is not very real 
unless students are encouraged to go be- 
yond their knowledge or conviction or to 
imitate the calm assurance of textbooks 
and the pontifical accents of some of the 
articles they are asked to read. 

The work can be organized about sub- 
ject matter, and certainly individual 
projects can be—about pets or home or 
education or scientific achievements, all 
of these at any level from the first grade 
to the sixteenth. But the type of material 
is not so important as its qualities, and 
the progression is in judgment in select- 
ing what is to be said, in seeing its inter- 
est and importance and appropriateness 
for the particular listeners or readers 
aimed at. It is up to us to discern what 
our young people have in their heads, to 
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make them aware of it and of its possi- 
bilities, and to guide them in making use 
of it. A teacher of composition will not 
feel that he is engaged in an “unattrac- 
tive task’’ if he is exercising his proper 
editorial function, and his satisfaction 
will increase the service he is performing 
for youngsters of whatever age. 
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If the judgment of material rests on an 
awareness of readers and listeners, the 
qualities of speech and writing depend 
even more directly on this awareness. 
To be sure, we are contributing to the 
training of young folks, and the learners 
in any art or sport or social situation 
need both exercises and actual per- 
formances. The football squad tackle the 
dummies and scrimmage as well as play 
games that count; there are finger exer- 
cises as well as compositions for the 
piano. The current mode of music teach- 
ing that begins with simple but actual 
pieces and progresses to more difficult 
ones, with the exercises introduced along 
the way for specific and obvious reasons, 
has a profitable lesson for us for improv- 
ing students’ diction or their sentence 
habits. When we make assignments for 
training, the reasons for them and the 
hoped-for results should be clear, and 
they should be regarded by everyone as 
exercises. 

But most of the time our pupils should 
be engaged in actual communication. 
Teachers of speech have a great advan- 
tage because the student speaker talks 
directly to his audience, and “audience 
contact”’ is rightfully a major goal in- 
fluencing the selection and ordering of 
_ material and the delivery. Teachers of 
written composition should develop a 
corresponding “‘reader contact” and re- 
lentlessly fail papers that seem to be 


written in a vacuum and consequently 
have that deadly theme smell. 

In writing, the forms are defined by 
types found in actual circumstances, 
from notices and letters to short stories 
and critical articles. Both the factual and 
the imaginative types offer specific pat- 
terns of every degree of complexity. We 
should make every possible use of actual 
channels of publication within the school 
and in the community—and often there 
are more of these than we realize. But 
every writer has to use imagination to 
keep before him the readers he hopes for, 
even if they are the members of his own 
class. This projection of self is an impor- 
tant part of growth and a real prepara- 
tion for complete living. Assignments 
should always specify the audience, or 
the student should select one, whether 
the immediate class, the whole school 
group, or some other, defined perhaps in 
terms of a periodical. Only in this way 
can he focus his work, and only in this 
way can it be judged, for expression is 
not just good or bad but appropriate or 
inappropriate to a certain purpose. 

A great help to this end in college is a 
good battery of advanced courses. Ele- 
mentary speech work profits from associ- 
ation with the advanced work, though 
some ‘“‘fundamentals” courses are still 
rather out of touch with their generally 
practical aims. Advanced composition is 
much less developed in most depart- 
ments and is frequently too academic, 
but at its best it deals with publishable 
types of work. Instead of giving a seven- 
teenth-century scholar jurisdiction over 
the elementary composition course, it 
would seem good sense to have one or 
more composition specialists about, han- 
dling advanced courses and setting the 
pace for the elementary. 

The current interest in courses labeled 
“communication” or under some other 
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name combining the kindred expression 
skills of speaking and writing is promis- 
ing. It must be admitted that few of 
these are really aimed squarely at actual 
communication, being in a transition 
stage that combines assignments that 
have been standard in freshman com- 
position and speech fundamentals 
courses. But the framework exists for a 
fruitful development of work that will 
stress actual communication. They may 
yet develop useful ways of furthering 
audience and reader contact and make 
communication situations more prev- 
alent in all school and college classes 
and so help attain one of our maximum 
essentials. 

This contact affects the surface quali- 
ties of diction and delivery, of style and 
manuscript form, and, more fundamen- 
tally, organization, which is not a matter 
of outlining in a vacuum or according to 
certain principles but is a purposeful 

.laying-out of material for certain ends— 
effects—deciding what to put first and 
what to save for the end and what to use 
for continuity and sure movement be- 
tween to reach real live people. 


IV 


Now perhaps we can approach our 
famous “minimum essentials” in some 
perspective. Undoubtedly “ English” is a 
required subject in most school and col- 
lege programs primarily because the au- 
thorities who set up these programs want 
the students to use their language re- 
spectably, especially in writing. Often 
the prime concern seems to be for the 
most superficial aspects, spelling and 
conventionally formed sentences, so that 
the sensibilities of our colleagues and of 
later employers will not be offended by 
unexpected forms like definitely with an a 
or habit with two 6’s or such as and be- 
cause constructions standing as sen- 
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tences. It is encouraging that there is 
increasing pressure for “clear state- 
ment,” even from people not always clear 
themselves. But the fact is that to most 
students and to a great many others 
‘“‘English” means nouns and adverbs and 
a dozen or so rudimentary language func- 
tions, like the reference of pronouns. 

Now we have a major contribution to 
make to this area of good manners, but 
we need to realize our position not as 
originators or arbiters but as distribu- 
tors, giving greater currency to socially 
established usage. We are handicapped 
by two outside groups, by the large 
group of people who do not use educated 
English in their daily life but who furnish 
the majority of school pupils and many 
college students and, at the other ex- 
treme, by a small number of very vocal 
people with an overnice attitude toward 
the language they use or at least to- 
ward the language they wish others to 
use. An extreme instance of this was a 
long correspondence last winter in the 
Saturday Review of Literature in defense 
of the textbook regulations for shall and 
will. So far as I know neither the editors 
nor anyone else told the enthusiasts the 
Awful Truth about the future tense in 
English. 

Even less excusable are the members 
of our own profession. In what other sub- 
ject are the elementary texts and the 
bulk of teaching so out of touch with 
“the scholarship in the field” as in the 
presentation of current English usage? 
They continue to print doctrine long 
since disproved by scholars and stress 
matters demonstrated to be of little or 
even of no practical concern. There is not 
to my knowledge a single realistic objec- 
tive test of English usage in print, and 
textbooks are still re-written from each 
other in comfortable ignorance of their 
proper substance. 
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The problem is severe. We are charged 
with changing the basic conduct of young 
people in a peculiarly intimate phase of 
their lives—their language. We are try- 
ing to habituate them to the dialect of 
the more or less educated classes, the 
language in which public affairs are car- 
ried on. They speak and write English 
now, even if often not that of the social 
class we hope they will enter. Sometimes 
they are sensible enough to know that 
what we offer is not true. But whether 
the immediate reason is ignorance or 
carelessness or well-founded observa- 
tion, every failure to conform to what we 
consider reputable usage has a natural 
cause. If our standards are realistic, we 
shall have less trouble in discovering 
these causes and in finding ways of treat- 
ing them instead of their symptoms. 

Given a minimum of information 
about our language, accurate expression 
is almost a by-product of a serious effort 
to say something to someone. The me- 
chanics of language are incidentals, not 
sufficient to be the basis of a course at 
any level of instruction. It seems poor 
policy to begin a year with a “review of 
grammar” or of “minimum essentials,’ 
saying in effect, “‘Get these and then per- 
haps we’ll let you do something else.” 
We would get along better if we began by 
trying to say something and then finding 
how to say it to whoever should hear it. 

Opinion will always be divided on 
“drill.” Even though there is a growing 
body of data that points to the ineffec- 
tiveness of the workbook method in fur- 
thering actual communication, work- 
books continue to be used at all levels, 
principally because they are easy for the 
teacher. If more teachers would throw 
them out and try to attain the same end 
by more concentrated attention to the 
writings of the students themselves, they 
would be surprised at the progress they 


would find. A paper from the class on the 
board or mimeographed might be worth 
dozens of workbook pages. Someone they 
know had tried to say something and 
more or less succeeded; the extent of suc- 
cess or failure can be brought home to 
the whole group and be made a study in 
usage in a context of communication. 

Until college administrators hit on the 
revolutionary idea that to be admitted to 
college, students should be able to read, 
write, and cipher with a skill appropriate 
to their age, even in college we shall have 
to be occupied with the mechanics of 
usage. People can improve their speaking 
and writing no matter what their current 
proficiency, and their skill and scope 
should grow with age. The aim is not a 
knowledge of grammar but acquiring ac- 
ceptable usage appropriate to their pur- 
poses. This is not “letting down the bars” 
but aiming for good usage for proper rea- 
sons in proper context. They do not have 
to speak and write as we do or conform 
to the stylebooks of conservative maga- 
zines. They need to approximate the 
good informal usage of more or less edu- 
cated people—and that may be easier 
than we think. 

To tackle the question at its most dif- 
ficult or least promising point, take the 
people who fall into remedial classes at 
whatever level. They fail to meet some 
test of minimum essentials. But what 
else do we find about them? They are 
cramped, hesitant, unconfident in their 
writing and usually in their speech. They 
do not see the little details that could 
develop and clarify their topics; they are 
likely to repeat a small point three times 
and to think that they have advanced it. 
The communication situation is so un- 
real to them that they bring only a small 
part of their minds to bear on it, con- 
trasting, if they have any merit at all, 
with sometimes fair work in another field 
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that has some meaning for them. And we 
buy a workbook and have them fill in 
blanks. This is the last group that should 
be faced with workbook drill. More 
volatile students may come through it 
with nothing more harmful*than wasted 
time, but the strugglers, though they 
may learn to avoid the more flagrant er- 
rors, will almost certainly never attain 
the level of expression of which they are 
capable. 

And, finally, we need to have ourselves 
and to encourage a respectful but not too 
earnest attitude toward the essential lan- 
guage itself. Its framework is the work of 
centuries, but its words and phrases are 
variable still. We need something of what 
the semanticists are telling us but with- 
out their moral earnestness and their 
negative discipline. We and our students 
need to keep something of our youthful 
curiosity about words and their ways and 
a willingness to experiment with them. 
They need to believe and to feel the 
grand truth that anyone with definite 
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knowledge or fruitful ideas can find the 
words to convey them to any group he 
needs or wishes to reach. With such an 
attitude, maximum essentials may re- 
place minimum. 

In these days what we include under 
the label of “English” is more sought 
after than ever, both in the academic 
community and outside, but the demand 
is for maximum and not for minimum 
essentials, for real help in the arts of 
communication. In its best periods rhet- 
oric has been in harmony with the high- 
est aspirations and has ministered to the 
deepest needs of the time. We cannot 
divorce ourselves from human values and 
social values, and our students need to 
feel that we reach beyond the necessary 
and important technical concerns of our 
subject, that we look beyond classroom 
walls. And, above all, we need to keep in 
mind the realistic words of an idealistic 
philosopher: “‘What stamps a man as 
great is not freedom from faults, but 
abundance of powers.” 


The Training of College Teachers of 


American Literature 


WILLARD THORP” 


I po not need to remind anyone in this 
room that courses in American literature 
are often those most sought after by col- 
lege students. They are elected, more- 
over, not only by students who are 
majoring in literature. Undergraduates 
who are concentrating in the natural sci- 
ences or the social sciences, in technical 
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or commercial subjects, crowd into these 
courses hoping to learn something about 
the past achievements of their country 
and the possible future which lies ahead 
of it. They come, also, to discover some- 
thing about the nature of the art of 
writing. Their own literature is more ac- 
cessible to them and more readily com- 
prehensible than the literature of Eng- 
land or of Rome or of France. Thus it 
has come about that college teachers of 
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American literature at the present time 
have a double responsibility. They are 
called on to open up the riches of our 
cultural past to their students. In addi- 
tion they have the opportunity and the 
obligation of explaining humanistic 
values to students who in their major 
work are taught to keep human values 
out of their judgments, in the interests of 
objectivity. By the patience and imagi- 
nation with which they teach and by the 
way in which they themselves exemplify 
the humanistic ideal, teachers of Ameri- 
can literature can redeem much of the 
territory which has been lost to the 
dismal ‘sciences. 

American literature as a subject for 
advanced study in our graduate schools 
is so new that many of us who devote our 
time and enthusiasm to trairiing students 
‘in the subject had to provide our own 
specialized education. We entered the 
subject, as it were, by means of a trap 
door. Our emergence through the founda- 
tions of philological study has frequently 
been disconcerting and alarming to our 
colleagues, but they have learned, or most 
of them have, to live with this strange ap- 
parition—the teacher who values highly 
the literature of his own, his native land. 

Having spent many tedious months in 
studying Middle English dialects and the 
minor Jacobean dramatists, we took our- 
selves in hand and directed our own 
higher education in American literature. 
I can speak feelingly on this matter. As a 
boy I had played Indian on the banks of 
the Susquehanna, thirty miles from its 
source at Cooperstown, but I had not 
read any novels of Cooper’s since I left 
off burning my schoolmates at the stake. 
The notion had been conveyed to me, 
you see, that they were not worth read- 
ing. I was bemused for some years by the 
plays of Durfey and Mrs. Centlivre be- 
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fore I read a page of Emerson or Walt 
Whitman. 

But those of the younger generation 
who have been given the benefit of 
graduate training in American literature 
have not invariably fared much better 
than those of us who were, from neces- 
sity, self-educated in the subject. For it 
is an unfortunate fact that, in some 
graduate schools where professors of 
American literature have been given a 
free hand, the subject has been too nar- 
rowly conceived. The training provided 
has often been belletristic in the bad 
sense. This has sometimes meant that, as 
the courses in American literature multi- 
plied, the materials of these courses were 
composed of the work of minor writers 
and of episodes in minor literary move- 
ments. American literature has too sel- 
dom been related to the whole of Ameri- 
can civilization or to the other world 
literatures which have influenced it and 
which, in turn, it has influenced. A stu- 
dent who has read all the novels of J. K. 
Paulding and has had a graduate seminar 
in the Indiana short story from 1890 to 
1900 is hardly better equipped to meet 
his present great responsibilities as a 
teacher of American literature than one 
who endures seminars in Old Norse and 
the textual problems of the Restoration 
heroic play in order to win the right to 
submit a dissertation on some American 
theme or author. 

If we are to get away from the single 
approach and the too-narrow concept of 
our subject in training college teachers of 
American literature, we must first ask 
ourselves what our subject is. It is new 
and there is much to be done with it. We 
have plunged into it with the wonder and 
delight of explorers. But we have not 
given much thought to what it is—in its 
range and possibilities. As a result, we 
have adopted the norms and modes of 
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the older order of graduate training in 
literature and have often proceeded as if 
American literature were—what it was 
once thought to be—a branch of English 
philology. 

What, then, is our subject? In the first 
place, we must always remember that 
America has produced a considerable 
amount of great writing, masterpieces 
worthy of careful and minute study. 
They will yield to the student all that 
great works of art will always disclose in 
social, ethical, and aesthetic values. 
What can be obtained from the study of 
any literary masterpiece in which form 
and content are merged and idea is 
made incarnate in the word can be ob- 
tained from a study of Moby Dick or 
Huckleberry Finn or The Portrait of a 
Lady. The student who is to be trained 
to teach these American masterpieces 
must know how to make all the values in 
them apparent to his classes and to 
awaken them to the continuing relevance 
of these values. To do this it will not be 
enough if he is trained merely as a his- 
torical scholar, capable of providing the 
social and biograpliical context of the 
work before him. 

Teachers of literature must be critics, 
and the training of a critic is no easy 
matter. It used to be assumed in our pro- 
fession that if one were in possession of 
the “ facts’’—the facts about the text, the 
conditions under which the work of art 
was produced, the ideas which went into 
it—one would have learned, by a kind of 
automatic process, how to ‘‘appreciate” 
it. One could forthwith communicate his 
appreciation to his students. It was as- 
sumed, moreover, that most of a gradu- 
ate student’s time would have to be de- 
voted to learning “method’’: how to 
quote accurately, how to get the foot- 
notes right, how to demolish the argu- 
ments of false reasoners, and how to erect 
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new arguments which could stand on 
their pins. It really requires no great 
mind and no vast amount of industry to 
learn to do this higher kind of clerical 
work sufficiently well. 

But to learn to write criticism well or 
to be a critic in the classroom requires 
all of one’s capacity and the full co-ordi- 
nation of one’s knowledge of life and 
letters. 

The critical problems which face the 
teacher of American literature are es- 
pecially formidable. Ours was for a long 
time a colonial literature. It became in 
short order a national literature and is 
now one of the world literatures. In 
studying the course of this great and 
rapid development all kinds of critical 
issues present themselves which may not 
vex the student of a literature of a long 
and slow growth. What does one do with 
the fact that Moby Dick, though it is a 
mighty book and possesses tragic impli- 
cations, seems to miss being true tragedy? 
How shall one judge Dreiser’s Sister 
Carrie, so evidently a novel of power and 
truthfulness, yet in its style so often 


‘embarrassingly awkward? What does one 


say when a student who has been nursed 
by Keats and Tennyson asks whether 
Whitman ever wrote any real poetry? 
What is one’s defense of American 
“literary primitives” like Charles Brock- 
den Brown’s Ormond or Melville’s Pierre? 

Valuable as his training in criticism 
will be to the teacher of the older parts 
of our literature, it will be even more 
useful to him when he considers the work 
of contemporary writers. American liter- 
ature is a living literature, possibly of all 
literatures the one which is most alive 
today. The historical method is almost 
wholly inadequate when one is discussing 
the literature of one’s own time. To 
understand the writing of T. S. Eliot, 
Dos Passos, Fitzgerald, and O’Neill the 
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college teacher must be prepared to 
study them analytically and critically, 
as would Edmund Wilson or Richard 
Blackmur. He must be alive to the impli- 
cations of the now famous passage in 
Eliot’s “Tradition and Individual Tal- 
ent” in which he observes that the emer- 
gence of a really new work of art alters 
the ideal order of the existing monu- 
ments, which order was complete before. 
Thus the “whole existing order must be, 
if ever so slightly altered.” As Eliot goes 
on to say, once a critic of literature un- 
derstands this to be a fact he will not find 
it ‘preposterous that the past should be 
altered by the present.’’ One has only to 
consider what the emergence of Eliot’s 
own The Waste Land or Faulkner’s Light 
in August did to the “ideal order of exist- 
ing monuments,”’ how they have changed 
to some extent our understanding of the 
‘ scope of poetry and of the novel, to 
realize what is meant here. The student 
of American literature may at any mo- 
ment be called on to judge whether such 
a new and influential work of art has in 
truth emerged. He cannot be a trans- 
mitter of received opinions, a codifier of 
old judgments. Any day may be,‘‘de- 
cision day”’ in his court. 

Fortunately, the writers themselves are 
ready to provide help in this kind of 
training. It is one of the happy circum- 
stances of our subject that our contempo- 
rary poets and novelists and dramatists 
have from time to time themselves been 
teachers. Such writers as Allen Tate and 
Archibald MacLeish and R. P. Warren 
and Robert Frost are familiar figures on 
our college campuses. They have done 
much to close the gap between scholar- 
ship and creative writing. They have im- 
pressed their values on students and 
teachers, and they have, in turn, received 
something from the congenial stimulus 
of academic life They welcome the 
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friendship of those whose business it is to 
expound their works. 

If he is not a creative writer himself, 
the student who is to teach the best that 
has been written and is being written in 
America should seek to know those who 
are making modern American literature. 
The knowledge he will thus gain of the 
problems of the writer, his aims and his 
rewards, will keep him humble before the 
word, as he should ever be. 

‘Have, we not all noticed occasionally 
how the literary scholar, possessing him- 
self of a long-dead author and devoting 
himself to the close study of his works, 
may in time come to feel almost as if the 
scholarship which he produces about his 
author is more important to the world 
than his author’s poetry or prose? There 
is no cure for this strange but fairly 
prevalent academic disease so quick and 
sure as knowing living authors in the 
flesh. Milton never talks back to the Mil- 
ton scholars. If you or I venture into 
print with an essay on Allen Tate’s The 
Winter Sea, he can, and most assuredly 
will, demand that we set the record 
straight, if we have not done so. 

We must insist, in the first place, then, 
that future teachers of American litera- 
ture shall know the masterpieces, both 
those which have become and _ those 
which will become classics, and how to 
value and enjoy them to the fullest ex- 
tent. But in its broadest sense American 
literature is far more than these master- 
pieces. It is the record, a long record 
now, of a great migration, the most sig- 
nificant mass migration in world history. 
Those who wrote this record told their 
stories fully and with a constant aware- 
ness of the significance of the discovery 
and exploration of a continent, of the 
subduing of rivers and forests, and the 
bringing of the arts of civilization to the 
new world. It is this self-consciousness of 
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the tellers which makes their works, 
from Bradford’s History of Plymouth 
Plantation to Henry James’s The A meri- 
can Scene, endlessly stimulating to the 
reader who is on the watch for the ideas 
which become institutions, unite or di- 
vide men, or inspire faith. 

It is the completeness of the record 
which fascinates those who wish to know 
all the ramifications of life at all the 
levels of a civilization. There has been 
no class in American society, no religious 
faith, no type of man, who has not had at 
least one spokesman. The record is 
abundant for those who are interested 
in the life of the folk and also for those 
who wish to know the practice as well as 
the theory of the leisure class. 

As soon as the student of American 
literature comes to see how rich are the 
written resources for the study of Ameri- 
can civilization, he is bewildered by his 
wealth. He is led on until he longs for a 
grant-in-aid which will permit him to lie 
on his back for five years while he reads 
Byrd’s History of the Dividing Line and 
Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia and King’s 
Mountaineering in the Sterra Nevada and 
Gronlund’s The Cooperative Common- 
wealth and Isaac Hecker’s Aspirations of 
Nature and Olmstead’s Journey in the 
Back Country and Louis Sullivan’s Auio- 
biography of an Idea, and so on and on. 
He is as impatient as Marvell’s lover and 
cries that he will not have world enough 
and time. He sees soon enough that to 
know all this treasure he will need the 
rest of his life. But while he is in training, 
the horde must at least be opened to 
him. And he must be told that if he 
wishes to stray away from literature into 
other “fields,” no one will denounce him 
for it. It is a better thing to do to write a 
book as hard to “place” as is Dixon 
Wecter’s Saga of American Society or 
Lloyd Lewis’ Myths after Lincoln than 
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it is to turn off a little monograph on a 
well-forgotten poet who aspired to be an 
American Keats. 

Since we are talking about the im- 
possible ideal, I may as well follow 
through to the end. To be fully trained, 
our ideal teacher of American literature 
should know well some civilization be- 
sides his own, in order that he may, by 
the comparative method, understand 
what a civilization is. He should know, 
too, the successive “‘ideas” of America: 
the idea which our Revolution inspired 
in nineteenth-century European liberals; 
the idea which was formed subsequent- 
ly by our dollar diplomacy in South 
America; the idea we find so hard to com- 
prehend now—of a menacing America 
which discovered an annihilative weapon 
of the most terrible potency and showed 
that she would use it to destroy whole 
populations. 

Finally, I myself do not see how one 
can teach American literature without 
knowing at first hand the life in the great 
regions of America. The northerner of 
liberal sympathies who lives for a time 
in the South not only has his eyes opened 
to the poverty to be seen there and the 
threat in some places of an American 
fascism; he will also find many there 
who are alert to these problems and are 
trying to do something about them. If he 
has been trained in an eastern college, he 
should try California for a time and be 
told that he is conventional and over- 
precise and still bound to European 
standards, that he must begin his dinner 
by eating a salad, and that brown hills 
are larger and more beautiful than his 
green so-called mountains. It would not 
be at all a bad idea if we were to intro- 
duce some of the nomadism of the old 
German university life—if we were to re- 
quire that a student specializing in 
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American literature at Yale should 
finish his work at Wisconsin. 

I do not know of any graduate school 
in the country which is prepared to de- 
mand and to offer a student of American 
literature what I have outlined here. 
Possibly in time the new graduate pro- 
grams of study in American civilization 
will provide a measure of what ideally 
we should ask of them. Certainly there is 
great promise in them. If their students 
are learning as much as the professors of 
American art and politics and sociology 
and literature who work together in their 
seminars and conferences, then this 
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promise is already being fulfilled. I can 
imagine only two respects in which the 
training they afford future teachers of 
American literature may be defective. It 
is possible that they may approach the 
study of American life with too national- 
istic a bias and that they may not require 
a student especially interested in Ameri- 
can literature to learn to be a critic. But 
if things work out well with these pro- 
grams, we may find that students of 
American literature will lead a happier 
and more prosperous life under their care 
than under the tutelage of the still not 
too hospitable department of English. 


The Preparation of the High-School Teacher 


in American Literature 


SCULLEY BRADLEY’ 


I HAVE been asked what kind of training 
in American literature should be given 
to high-school teachers of English. The 
question assumes without argument that 
it is desirable that American high-school 
teachers be trained in the literature of 
their own land. This proposition would 
have been radical only twenty years ago. 
Even now it would be an act of self- 
delusion to assume that it is acceptable 
to the majority of those who prepare our 
teachers and are responsible for the pro- 
grams in literature for the secondary 
schools. 

It is still true that more than three- 
quarters of our high-school teachers of 
literature have been trained primarily in 
English literature; that in our teachers’ 

* A paper read at the NCTE convention at Atlan- 
tic City, November 28-30, 1946. 

Professor of English, University of Pennsylvania. 


colleges and graduate schools American 
literature, if taught at all, is leveled out 
with eight or ten “fields” of English lit- 
erature, no more emphasized, in general, 
than Old English, or Chaucer, or Eliza- 
bethan literature. At one great and typi- 
cal university, which prides itself on giv- 
ing more than usual attention to Ameri- 
can literature, the English faculty in- 
cludes three specialists who devote their 
time to American literature since the 
Revolution; while the same period of 
one hundred and seventy-five years in 
British letters occupies the time of nine 
specialists. This is in addition to the ten 
others whose specialized fields are in the 
earlier periods of English letters. It is 
only natural that the masters of arts in 
English who are trained by this depart- 
ment—most of whom are to be second- 
ary-school teachers of English—reflect in 
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their preparation the nineteen-to-three 
balance in favor of English literature. 
Yet the university in question enjoys a 
deserved reputation for leadership in 
American studies; there is in fact no uni- 
versity that more actively sponsors the 
field of American letters. 

In view of such conditions it is hard to 
realize that we are talking about our own 
national literature, and a great one; but 
such is the case. During the entire period 
of our national existence there has been 
no time at which Americans need have 
felt that their literature did them less 
than honor. Far down into the nine- 
teenth century the early voice of the 
nation echoed the words of Paine, Frank- 
lin, and Jefferson; to be followed at once 
across the world by the commanding au- 
thority of such writers as Irving, Poe, 
Hawthorne, Emerson, Melville, Whit- 
man, Mark Twain, and many others. 
During the last half-century, American 
literature has steadily assumed a more 
and more dominant position among the 
modern national literatures, until today 
it is the most widely known, the most 
generally admired, and the most influ- 
ential foreign literature in every literate 
country outside the United States. Never 
before in the history of the world has the 
contemporary literature of any country 
influenced the readers of other countries 
so widely and so immediately as that of 
the United States in the past few dec- 
ades. It would be difficult indeed for the 
reader of American letters in France or 
Russia or Brazil to understand why we 
at home spend three-quarters or more of 
our allotment of time for formal literary 
study upon the literature of another 
land, to the neglect of our own. 

Having said all this, the present 
speaker is aware of our deep American 
inheritance from the past of English let- 
ters. Chaucer and Shakespeare and 
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Donne and Milton and Dickens and 
Yeats are all ours, and in a very special 
way, for we have kept them ours at 
greater hazards of distance and circum- 
stance than British readers have had to 
encounter. The common language which 
we share with these authors, which they 
have helped us to shape sweetly to our 
daily needs, will keep them closer to us 
than any other writers outside our own 
national experience. Certainly a great 
deal of our cultural inheritance is Brit- 
ish; but it is not nearly so exclusively 
British as has been commonly supposed. 
This I realize more dramatically when I 
look about me on a city street or in the 
college classroom and discover that we 
are suddenly no longer transplanted 
Britons, but Europeans—Scandinavians, 
Italians, Russians, Poles, Germans, 
Frenchmen, Spaniards, and many other 
strains all compounded to form the new 
American. Then I remember the pro- 
found effect upon our American thinking 
of such non-English writers as Tolstoy, 
Ibsen, Hegel, Schopenhauer, Goethe, 
Marx, Freud, Tocqueville, Rousseau, 
Cervantes, and Dante, to name but a 
few, and I wonder how we can select any 
single national literature, except our 
own, as a focus for study. 

All these facts are related to the train- 
ing in American literature of high-school 
teachers. Until the central objective and 
orientation of our English program is 
clearly defined, it is fruitless to speculate 
upon the training of teachers to accom- 
plish it. Our education in literature grew 
up with an English bias, once entirely 
natural and defensible. Suddenly we 
have discovered that it no longer fits the 
realities of the situation. Suddenly we 
realize that we have had in America, and 
for many decades, a fully developed and 
noble literature of our own. Since it is our 
own and since it expresses universal man 
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under the conditions of life in America— 
the life which we ourselves must live—it 
contains for us, beyond any other litera- 
ture that we may study, the seed of wis- 
dom, experience, and spiritual power. 
To the uninitiated observer there 
might seem to be no problem at all. It 
would be simple enough to develop a lit- 
erature curriculum for the high schools 
which would center upon the great lit- 
erary expression of the life of mankind in 
America and which would gather in, as 
related to this central objective, the 
great works of literature—from all the 
world as well as England—which have 
most profoundly influenced Americans in 
the past and still retain their power for 
the American reader of today. But when 
you have developed such a course of 
study, who will teach it? Obviously such 
a program cannot be fostered by teachers 
trained solely as old-fashioned English 
majors in the teachers’ colleges or in the 
standard university English M.A. pro- 
gram, such as has been described. Thus 
the training of teachers for the job is the 
key to the whole problem, and it cannot 
be undertaken on any larger scale until 
the teachers’ colleges and universities, 
awakened to their national responsibility 
in this matter, are able to provide ade- 
quate programs in American literature. 
An impressive beginning has already 
been made. A quarter of a century ago 
the graduate student who elected to spe- 
cialize in American literature was a 
curiosity, and only a half-dozen univer- 
sities in the country offered even a 
meager program. In the intervening 
years such universities as California, 
Chicago, Duke, Harvard, Michigan, 
Minnesota, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Princeton, Texas, Wisconsin, 
Yale, and others have produced an 
increasing flood of younger teachers 
trained in American culture, many of 


whom, in middle life or younger, are 
now available for the American litera- 
ture program whenever their colleges call 
upon them to devote their entire time to 
it instead of giving perhaps one course a 
year. In recent years, also, several of 
these institutions have instituted new 
programs in American civilization which 
may perhaps suggest a pattern for the 
training of high-school teachers with an 
integrated command of the history and 
literary culture of their own country. 
What has already been said has per- 
haps sufficiently indicated what this 
training should include. The high-school 
teacher of literature is too modest and 
too busy to stop to reflect that his job is 
one of the few indispensable agencies for 
the progressive civilization of his coun- 
try. But so it is, nor do I know of any 
public service which makes more con- 
tinuous demands upon the inborn abili- 
ties of its practitioners, upon their in- 
spiration, and upon their private stores 
of vitality. The responsibility of the Eng- 
lish teacher in high school is continuously 
increasing. It seems likely that in the 
next decade more than one-half of our 
youth will go to high school, while less 
than one-tenth will reach college, in 
spite of increasing federal aid. Make no 
mistake about it. The high-school 
teacher may well become the princi- 
pal influence upon the pattern of our 
future civilization. What, then, of high- 
school literature, that last stronghold of 
the humanities in our public education, 
the only required study whose principal 
object is the intellectual and spiritual life 
of mankind? If any large proportion of 
the American youth are to be given a 
command of life, they must be taught in 
high school, and I do not have to argue, 
before this audience, that literature is 
the subject in the entire curriculum best 
suited for the attainment of this end. 
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The teacher of literature who asks 
what training he will need for this high 
service will find the answer in the nature 
of literature itself. He will need, first of 
all, to be able to perceive and to com- 
municate the loftiness and magnanimity 
of the best minds in those best moments 
which we call literature; to impart a 
sense of the sublime; to make clear the 
sobriety and the rapture of beauty and of 
truth in the enduring record of man’s 
passion and his thought. But however 
subjective the literature that the teacher 
undertakes to examine, it was not, you 
may be sure, created in a vacuum. It has 
a social as well as a spiritual source, and 
the teacher who is not aware of both is 
ill prepared for his responsibility. For 
literature consists of great utterance 
which resulted from the fact that the 
writer was living a certain kind of life at 
a particular time, and the teacher must 
be aware of the nature of that life if he is 
to bring the literary work to life again. 
This is true even of the most passionate 
lyric. It is possible to teach Shelley’s 
“Ode to the West Wind” as a “pure” 
poem of abstract and universal emotion; 
but how much more compelling it be- 
comes when we are aware what sparks 
they were, that were scattered from the 
poet’s hearth, and what fires he hoped to 
enkindle about the world! The teacher of 
the literature of any land, in any period, 
must look, for the full meaning of any 
book, to the nature of the society in 
which it was produced. If literature rep- 
resents man’s effort to indemnify himself 
for the wrongs of his condition, we must 
surely understand the nature of those 
wrongs before we can hope to grasp the 
full meaning of the work of art. Our clas- 
sical programs for the study of English 
and Continental literatures have long 
been deficient in the recognition of this 
principle. 
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I am proposing that this condition be 
remedied in the preparation of high- 
school teachers in American schools. I 
am proposing first that the American 
high-school teacher of literature be given 
such training as may enable him to know 
American life, American literature, and 
the conditions in which it was produced. 
I propose that he be so trained that he 
may give an American orientation to the 
high-school literature program. I am pro- 
posing that he be prepared to consider 
works of English and other foreign litera- 
tures in their relationships with the de- 
velopment of American thought in the 
past and in terms of their revelation of 
the universal truths which mankind has 
discovered alike in all lands and at all 
times. I am proposing that he be familiar 
with the political history of America— 
and with her literature, arts, ideas, insti- 
tutions, society, and culture; I propose 
that he know something of those trans- 
planted cultures and literatures which 
have influenced us in the United States. 
Because America has absorbed so much 
from so many races and nations, what I 
propose is not a narrow nationalistic or 
chauvinistic program; it encompasses an 
understanding of the best that has been 
produced by the modern world. 


Where shall we get the time for such a 
training? I have suggested that it could 
have the scope of an M.A. program on 
the model of the new American-civiliza- 
tion curriculum, which involves an in- 
tegration of courses in various fields of 
history, philosophy, and literature. But 
can such a program be required of 
teachers already overburdened with cer- 
tification requirements and other qualifi- 
cations entirely out of proportion to their 
available time, energy, and financial 
capacity? The answer could be simple if 
we were willing to cut the Gordian knot 
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of red tape and to implement the “four 
freedoms.” 

For high-school teachers of literature, 
the “four freedoms” are: freedom from 
want; freedom from pedagogy; freedom 
from pedantry; and freedom from Eng- 
land. The last, freedom from England, I 
have already discussed. Nor need I 
spend much time in recommending free- 
dom from want. It is obvious that we 
must remunerate the teacher in a degree 
at least remotely commensurate with the 
time-consuming and expensive prepara- 
tion that we require of him. That we 
shall not secure the gifted personnel 
which is demanded unless we do so re- 
ward him is dramatically illustrated by 
the fact that the postwar applicants for 
training as teachers have dwindled to a 
thin and desperate trickle. 

Freedom from pedagogy is a more 
subtle matter. We must face the fact 
that the training of the English teacher 
has not been successful in the hands of 
the departments of education and in the 
usual curriculum of the teachers’ col- 
leges. It should be returned as quickly as 
possible to the subject-matter depart- 
ments of the liberal arts and university 
colleges. I should be the last to deny the 
value of certain fields in the subject of 
education, especially those of a general 
and philosophical character. But the 
curriculum in education has been so 
burdened by administrational courses, 
by methods courses thrice diluted and 
polysegmented, and by requirements cal- 
culated to teach the student how to teach, 
that he has almost no time left to learn 
what to teach. Let the courses in educa- 
tion be reduced in number and largely 
confined to the undergraduate program, 
and let the specialized instruction of the 
high-school teacher be a graduate pro- 
gram primarily in the field of his subject 
of instruction. Let us insist also that the 
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administrators of public education desist 
from the practice of setting up, every few 
years, new course requirements in educa- 
tion, calculated to exploit some bright 
fad which will have its brief day and then 
fade from the educational view. 

The facts in the present situation are 
emphasized by the 1945 “‘ Report on the 
Master’s Degrees” of the Committee on 
Graduate Work of the Association of 
American Universities.* 

The figures in this report, for the year 
1940, show that ninety-five hundred can- 
didates attained the Master’s degree in 
professional schools of education, while 
thirteen hundred more received the Mas- 
ter’s degree in the subject of education in 
university graduate schools—a total of 
ten thousand and eight hundred degrees 
in education. In the same year only nine 
hundred Master’s degrees were conferred 
in English. It is quite obvious that 
the majority of our secondary-school 
teachers are not being trained primarily 
in the subject which they are to teach. 

The Association of American Univer- 
sities’ report concludes that the weakness 
in the present provisions for the gradu- 
ate training of high-school teachers lies in 
the fact that it is now, in the majority of 
cases, a vocational training in the subject 
of education instead of in the subject 
matter to be taught; and in the “numer- 
ous state requirements . . . . complicated 
by the introduction .. . . of bizarre the- 
ories of education.”’ Equally significant 
in this report, however, is the criticism of 
the university subject-matter depart- 
ments for failing to realize that ‘the 
training of secondary school teachers is a 
part of their basic function.” This criti- 
cism involves the third freedom that I 
have recommended in the training of the 


3 Association of American Universities, Journal 
of Proceedings and Addresses: Forty-sixth Annual 
Conference, 1045. 
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high-school teacher: freedom from 
pedantry. 


Freedom from pedantry demands a 
new program based on the actual needs 
of the English teacher and made gen- 
erally available in the graduate college of 
liberal arts. The pedantry to which I re- 
fer is connected with the prevalent in- 
sistence that the M.A. is necessarily a 
preparative degree for the profession of 
research scholarship. This it may be in 
many cases, especially for the candidate 
for university teaching. Research schol- 
arship is a noble and indispensable pur- 
suit to which the present speaker is pro- 
foundly indebted and irrevocably de- 
voted. But the fact is that this training is 
not necessarily related to the preparation 
for teaching high-school literature and 
that it may even in some cases prove a 
handicap. Yet our M.A. programs in 
English are usually geared to research 
seminar requirements and to a course 
coverage of English literature from 
Beowulf to Thomas Wolfe. If my concep- 
tion of the objectives of the high-school 
literature curriculum is sound, and if my 
proposals for the training of the teacher 
have any merit, the present requirement 
is pedantry and should be altered to 
meet the actual situation of the teacher. 
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The well-prepared high-school teacher of 
literature needs, of course, some basic 
training in the sources, materials, and 
tools of investigation in his field. Beyond 
this, his intensive training should be pri- 
marily in the method of criticism, in the 
coverage of the materials that he will 
teach, and in the social and historical 
backgrounds for the literature of his 
country. University departments of Eng- 
lish will do well to implement this ideal in 
their teacher-training programs. 

If the high-school teacher is exempted 
from excessive training in-research meth- 
od and given, instead, a sound training 
in criticism; if he is relieved from the dis- 
ciplinary command of fields and works of 
English literature which have little or no 
relationship with the literature which 
should be taught in American high 
schools; and if he is freed from encumber- 
ing and unnecessary education require- 
ments, we shall have time for a program 
of studies in which the critical faculty 
may be developed and one which will 
afford the prospective teacher at least an 
elementary grasp of the fields of knowl- 
edge which will enable him to present the 
literature of his own country as a living 
expression of the life and the vision of the 
people who made it. 


The Literary Scholar in These Times’ 


HOXIE N. FAIRCHILD? 


I WISH to concern myself primarily with 
the ways in which literary scholarship is 
likely to be affected by current educa- 
tional trends which in turn reflect condi- 
tions in present-day society. To what ex- 


* A paper read at the NCTE convention, Atlan- 
tic City, at the meeting of the College Section, 
November 30, 1946. 
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tent should the scholar permit his work 
to be controlled and directed by these 
pressures, and to what extent should he 
resist them? I ask the question without 
being at all sure of the answer. The great 
difficulty lies in the fact that all the de- 
mands which are now being made upon 
the scholar are partly fallacious and 
partly valid; and probably you will not 


agree among yourselves, much less with 
me, on precisely where to draw the line 
between the true and the false. 

When we speak of “Literature for 
Citizens of One World,” we are surely 
not speaking of present conditions. We 
have in mind, rather, the possible use- 
fulness of literature in making a world 
which does not now exist and which will 
not exist for a long time. You and I sin- 
cerely believe that the study of literature 
can do something to produce the sort of 
people who are fit to be citizens of a free 
and peaceful world society. Literature 
furthers this aim by giving the reader 
examples of the highest wisdom and 
beauty which the mind can achieve, by 
enriching and deepening his intellectual 
and emotional responses to life, by 
broadening his sympathies through 
vicarious experience, and by offering 
him the best means of studying the his- 
tory of the human spirit. 

Hence, when I say that literature can 
do something, | am probably falling be- 
low the rhetorical requirements of a pro- 
fessional convention. But if you will 
think realistically of your average stu- 
dents, of your fellow teachers and schol- 
ars, and of the environment which sur- 
rounds your civilizing efforts, you may 
understand why I am skeptical of our 
good old American habit of regarding edu- 
cation as a handy substitute for religion. 
In themselves the humanities can culti- 
vate men, but they are powerless to 
transform them. To promise modern 
man the highest spiritual benefits 
through a purely subreligious humanism 
is to offer him a lethal dose of the hair of 
the dog that bit him. 

Many of you will disagree with me on 
this point, but you will probably grant 
that the enlightenment derived from the 
study of literature does not work upon 
society directly or rapidly. It is a slow, 
gradual process moving from individual 
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to individual and from generation to gen- 
eration. The scholar shares with every- 
body else the feeling that something 
must be done—and done in a tearing 
hurry. To the precise extent of his schol- 
arly integrity, however, he must refuse 
to let the contemporary panic force him 
into producing hasty, superficial, shoddy 
work. To be stampeded into barbarism 
by a mechanical gadget would be to ad- 
mit defeat at the outset of the battle. If 
he is blown to bits halfway through his 
latest book, he can only die in the spirit 
of Browning’s grammarian. 

Nor will the scholar be impressed by the 
hysterical cry that since nuclear fission 
has given us a completely new world, 
there must be a completely new edu- 
cation served by a completely new 
scholarship. This assumption denies the 
very possibility of scholarship by de- 
nying the continuity of human experi- 
ence. For practical historical purposes 
the world of the atomic bomb begins in 
the sixteenth century, although its ulti- 
mate source is the mind of the first man 
who ever walked upon the earth. One of 
the most important functions of the 
scholar is to resist the twentieth cen- 
tury’s mad attempt to tear itself out of 
the soil from which it has grown. 


- At such a time educators are impelled 
to give themselves a feeling of unity and 
clear purpose of huddling together on a 
bandwagon, from which stronghold they 
issue “directives” as to what the scholar- 
ship of the future is to be. But the 
scholar is not at all fond of bandwagons. 
He will continue to deny that literary 
scholarship should be gleichgeschalltet in 
aim, or subject matter, or method. He 
will reserve the right to study and dis- 
cuss works of literature aesthetically, 
historically, sociologically, psychologi- 
cally, biographically, bibliographically, 
philologically, or in any other conceiv- 
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able way which /e considers interesting 
and fruitful. 

Of course there is no such thing as 
“the literary scholar.’’ The term vaguely 
points toward an extremely diverse 
group of people who for various reasons 
like to write learned books and articles 
about books. Some of them do so in 
order to dig more deeply into life; others, 
in order to escape from life. The latter 
will seize upon the fallacies which I have 
pointed out and use them as excuses for 
remaining lazy, cynical, antisocial, and 
stupidly resistant to change. On the 
other hand, the sort of scholar who de- 
serves our respect will feel that his abil- 
ity to recognize and reject nonsense only 
increases his obligation to work hard and 
purposefully, to re-examine his aims and 
methods in the light of changing circum- 
stances, and to think of himself not only 
as a free individual but as a member of a 
profession which has common responsi- 
bilities to society. 

The scholar should therefore take ac- 
count of that hostility toward specializa- 
tion which characterizes the postwar cur- 
riculum. Undoubtedly too much of the 
scholarship in our field has been narrow, 
pemmicanized, and unsupported by any 
genuine interest in literature. If the cur- 
rent trend encourages a broader, more 
humane, more critically relevant type of 
research, to that extent it will be a bless- 
ing for scholarship. 

These benefits will be vitiated, how- 
ever, if in his eagerness to co-operate 
with the Zeitgeist the scholar abandons 
his traditional ideals of thoroughness and 
accuracy. These offer so wholesome a cor- 
rective to the hasty sentimental omniv- 
orousness which tinges the new move- 
ment that the scholar should be more 
than ever anxious to preserve them. 
Having been described as a person who 
knows more and more about less and 
less, he is entitled to observe that the 
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intellectual of the future will probably 
know less and less about more and more. 
When I feel guilty about being a spe- 
cialist, I remember a woman who once 
told me with quiet pride that she had 
taken ‘‘a two weeks’ course in general 
culture’’—and then my conscience is 
lightened. 

Teachers of composition will under- 
stand what I mean. The intellectual in- 
terests of any respectable scholar are 
much wider than the scope of the work 
which he actually produces. It is simply 
a question of how much time and space 
are needed to discuss a difficult subject 
with fulness and accuracy. When a stu- 
dent in freshman English wants to write 
a fifteen-hundred-word paper entitled 
“The History of English Poetry,” you 
point out that he cannot profitably write 
an essay on a book-length subject. Feel- 
ing that some of our educators would 
benefit from the same advice, the scholar 
refuses to let the outcry against pedantry 
transform him into an overambitious 
freshman. 

No one will wish to defend the spe- 
cialist who cultivates his own tiny garden 
as if it comprised the sum total of human 
knowledge and who is positively proud 
to be ignorant of what his neighbors are 
doing in their gardens. But there is a very 
different kind of specialist who applies 
himself to the specific for the sake of the 
general. He prizes his little discoveries 
less for their own sake than as contribu- 
tions to successively larger areas of 
knowledge by which in turn his private 
studies are enriched. Such specialization 
is a unifying rather than a divisive factor 
in society. Both in research and in educa- 
tion there is still much to be said for ex- 
amining small subjects for large pur- 
poses. 

These considerations pertain to the 
growingly popular schemes for integrat- 
ing English and American literature with 
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the translated literatures of other na- 
tions. Neither as investigator, teacher, or 
citizen can the scholar view with hostil- 
ity any efforts to break down cultural 
provincialism and promote the unity of 
the world’s intellectual life. But having 
been so often reproached for not being 
sufficiently literary, he is tempted to ask 
whether the civilizing benefits of litera- 
ture will have their full effect when they 
are pursued with so incongruous a mix- 
ture of literary and nonliterary motives. 
The greatest works are not always those 
which contribute most directly to an 
understanding of the present situation. 
Torn from their setting in the history of 
their respective cultures, Dante will not 
shed much light upon Mussolini, nor 
will Goethe upon Hitler or Dostoevski 
upon Stalin. 

If what is desired is not the dry light of 
historical understanding but simply the 
fraternal glow kindled by contemplation 
of the permanent and universal elements 
in human nature, one may suggest that 
this result can be achieved through any 
one great literature or any one very 
great author. A humanely conceived 
course in Chaucer or Shakespeare might 
do quite as much to give a college stu- 
dent the essential spirit of world citizen- 
ship as would a course in world litera- 
ture. 

For several years I offered a graduate 
course on the Romantic movement in 
England, France, and Germany. Most of 
the students were in their first year of 
candidacy for the M.A. A small number 
of them were well equipped to take the 
course, and for them I naturally gave it. 
For the class as a whole, however, the 
comparative-literature side of the ven- 
ture was not very profitable. Somewhat 
less than half the students could read 
French well enough for the purposes of 
the course,and of these several preferred 
to use translations. A much smaller 
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number could control German. Those 
who knew French almost never knew 
German and vice versa. Hence, for a 
large proportion of the class, any first- 
hand critical study of the foreign mate- 
rial was impossible. 

So far as the Romantic movement as a 
phase of the history of ideas was con- 


_cerned, too many of my students were 


almost equally handicapped by their ig- 
norance of the political, social, and cul- 
tural peculiarities of France and Ger- 
many. Hence they could neither read a 
European book for its intrinsic literary 
qualities nor interpret its content in rela- 
tion to its own historical frame of refer- 
ence. Unable to study the foreignness of 
foreign literature, they could only under- 
stand those elements which are common 
to English, French, and German ro- 
manticism. Even this was difficult for 
those who, like so many American stu- 
dents, were blind to the peculiarly Eng- 
lish qualities of English literature. When 
I ask myself how many of these students 
are now giving their own courses in 
world literature, I am reminded of 
Bernard Shaw’s statement that “every 
profession is a conspiracy against the 
public.” 

It may be urged that this is precisely 
the way to make “citizens of one world,” 
since the more ignorant the student was, 
the more strongly he was drawn to the 
conclusion that Englishmen, French- 
men, and Germans are “‘just folks.’’ But 
if you will imagine such a student as an 
American delegate at a United Nations 
meeting, you will grant that his global- 
ism would be perilously oversimplified. 
The main current emphasis is on per- 
suading the student to learn that the 
people of other nations are almost as 
human as Americans. I have seldom seen 
a student so naive as to be startled by 
this discovery. What we need in order to 
make “one world” anything but a rosy 
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dream is unprejudiced, objective knowl- 
edge of the differences which now stand 
in the way of unity. Study of foreign lan- 
guages and literatures in relation to their 
own cultural background is an excellent 
way of acquiring such knowledge, but 
only at the expense of prolonged, diffi- 
cult, specialized investigation. The result 
will not necessarily be a feeling of broth- 
erhood, since the more thoroughly we 
understand certain people, institutions, 
and ideas, the more we dislike them. 
Some of our educators too hastily con- 
fuse the rational and the sentimental 
senses of the term “understanding.” 
Knowledge does not in itself insure 
friendship: it simply furnishes the condi- 
tions without which both agreement and 
opposition are subrational. 

My own raids into European litera- 
ture have been too hasty and superficial 
to make me an exception to the state- 
ment that very few Americans are prop- 
erly equipped for scholarly studies in 
comparative literature. Those who are so 
equipped should make the utmost use of 
their knowledge at the present time. 
When they are teachers on the under- 
graduate level, they should participate 
in the integrative experiments which are 
now so fashionable. These curricular in- 
novations will not redeem the world, but 
their breadth is stimulating to able stu- 
dents and does no particular harm to 
poor ones. They also jolt members of the 
humanities faculty out of their depart- 
mental ruts and force them to continue 
their own education. Even in co-operat- 
ing with this inevitable trend, however, 
the scholar will continue to insist that 
close application to a small group of com- 
plete works which can be read with full 
understanding in the original language 
will do more for civilization than panicky 
efforts to think “globally” about miscel- 
laneous translated fragments of undi- 
gested foreign matter. 
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Scholars must not ignore the current 
demand that literature should be studied 
in relation to the ideals of a free society 
of thinking men. Many of them will need 
to become less uninterested in the hu- 
man relevance of their researches with- 
out becoming less disinterested as seekers 
of truth. The distinction is notoriously 
difficult for your freshmen, and it is not 
easy for the scholar. Unquestionably, it 
is his duty to report whatever facts he 
discovers, utterly regardless of what the 
facts ought to be. If he engaged in literary 
research ostensibly to arrive at valid con- 
clusions about books but actually to 
make men more self-confident or demo- 
cratic or “global,’”’ his work would fall to 
almost the same intellectual and ethical 
level as that of a Nazi anthropologist or a 
Soviet book-reviewer. Even a good pur- 
pose is a corrupting influence when it is 
not the proper and essential purpose of a 
given activity. The scholar’s contribu- 
tion to democracy and world peace will 
be made not through evangelistic propa- 
ganda but through the unprejudiced ap- 
plication of historical knowledge and 
critical sensibility to the written records 
of human thought and feeling. 

It is not impossible, however, to com- 
bine such disinterestedness with a very 
warm interest in deducing from the hon- 
estly obtained fruits of literary research 
ideas which may help men to under- 
stand, and perhaps thereby to improve, 
the insane world which they have made. 
It is here, I believe, that the scholar in 
our field has most frequently been at 
fault. Largely under German influence, 
he has too often overemphasized the in- 
complete and superficial analogy be- 
tween literary research and research in 
the natural sciences. In very influential 
circles of our profession, quantitative in- 
duction is regarded as more “scholariy”’ 
than qualitative judgment. The fact is 
everything; the meaning of the fact is 
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nothing. If you respond to the emotional 
power of literature, you are a sentimen- 
talist ; if you draw a conclusion from your 
material, you are oversimplifying; if you 
speak your own mind about the ethical 
or philosophical implications of what you 
have read, you are a propagandist; if you 
write interestingly, you are a. facile 
quack. This pseudo-scientific unwilling- 
ness to deal with the humanities hu- 
manely has blinded many literary schol- 
ars to all but the most superficial values 
of their subject matter. It has isolated 
them from creative writers, from critics 
and men of letters, and from the edu- 
cated public. It has made them a burden 
to their students. 

Scholar-baiting is so easy and popular 
a game that, as you see, the scholar him- 
self is often tempted to play it with the 
wistful hope of appearing to be “hu- 
man.”’ You will think of many exceptions 
to my diatribe, and you will probably 
grant that the exceptions were growing 
more numerous long before the war. A 


majority of graduate-school professors - 


now give one the impression that they 
feel no strong distaste for literature nor 
any deep hostility toward those who 
have ideas about it. My point is simply 
that the present crisis should accelerate 
the salutary reaction which has long been 
at work. 

Even here, however, one must make 
reservations. The acceleration should not 
become a panicky scramble toward the 
contemporary field, the topical theme, 
the immediately handy idea. The world 
needs the scholar’s sense of historical 
perspective and continuity. It also needs 
his facts and his techniques for getting 
more facts in the effort to understand not 
merely the catastrophe of the human 
tragedy but the full five acts which 
have prepared for it. Hence we should 
hotly defend the right of literary arche- 
ologists, paleographers, bibliographers, 
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textual critics, and all such impractical 
fanatics to continue their studies in the 
very jaws of doom. The historical critic, 
whose studies so largely depend upon the 
materials which these delvers provide, is 
in a somewhat different position. If he 
has the rare ability to condense and sim- 
plify the results of research without falsi- 
fying them, he should address the edu- 
cated public directly, and his profes- 
sional prestige should thereby be en- 
hanced, not diminished. In the majority 
of cases, however, we must expect the 
scholar’s influence to filter slowly down 
to the public through successive levels of 
mediation. The obstacle to a more direct 
approach is not so much the scholar’s 
technical vocabulary as the fact that it is 
almost impossible for him to handle a 
question without trying to answer it 
fully. This occupational disease is prob- 
ably incurable, and I am rather glad that 
it is. Since hardly anyone will stand still 
long enough to receive a full answer to 
any difficult question, the scholar will 
not usually write “books that people 
really read”; but he may hope that peo- 
ple will read books written by men who 
have studied under teachers who have 
learned something from his work. 


Away down the river, a hundred miles or more, 
Other little children may bring my boats ashore. 


As I have already said, it is not a rapid 
process, and it cannot be hurried without 
destroying the only benefits which can be 
expected from it. 

What society and its educational in- 
stitutions may justly demand of the his- 
torian of letters or the scholar-critic is 
not that he should leave his study but 
that he should more often look outward 
from it into the world of bewildered and 
unhappy men to which he himself be- 
longs. He knows a great deal about the 
books in which the human race has ex- 
pressed its noblest visions and its most 
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disastrous absurdities, its highest hope 
and its deepest despair. What has he 
learned from his store of facts? What has 
he to say about the meaning of the rec- 
ord? As I have heard Mark Van Doren 
say, the Doctor of Philosophy might try 
to philosophize a little. It is not too much 
to expect that he should have drawn 
from his knowledge some interesting 
opinions about the life of man and per- 
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haps even a little wisdom. It is not too 
much to expect that he should share his 
reflections with those who are prepared 
to understand them. The literary scholar 
who works in this spirit will be proud to 
call himself a teacher of English. And the 
teacher of English who fosters this con- 
ception of scholarship may rightly assert 
that his subject is “literature for citizens 
of one world.” 


The Place of World Literature 
in the College Program 


PHILO M. BUCK, JR.? 


Bor it exceeds all imagination to con- 
ceive what would have been the moral 
condition of the world if neither Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Calderon, Lord Bacon, nor Mil- 
ton had ever existed; . . . . if the Hebrew 
poetry had never been translated; if a 
revival of the study of Greek literature 
had never taken place; .... and if the 
poetry of the religion of the ancient world 
had been extinguished together with its 
belief.”” There have been many defenses 
of world poetry and literature and of its 
value in a curriculum for youth. They 
come when a people become world con- 
scious, and their conscience is awakened 
by fears of disorder, moralinsecurity,and 
danger. They are a reminder that the 
human heart must be right and fortified 
by right understanding before the instru- 
ments of society can be rightly planned 
and directed and bulwarks built against 

* A paper read at the NCTE convention, Atlan- 
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chaos. The Roman poet Horace, in an 
epistle to the Emperor Augustus, who 
was engaged in bringing a distracted 
world to order, urged the ministry of its 
poets. Shelley, in a postwar world no less 
distracted, again proclaimed its inesti- 
mable value. 

It is a defense that needs to be re- 
peated. If this is one world, if our closest 
desire should be to make it one harmoni- 
ous world and thus avoid chaos, there is 
nothing that can do more to further this 
desire than a study, with sympathetic 
understanding, of the world’s varied 
civilization. This is recorded for us, and 
for all time, by the sensitive imagination 
of its great poets and men of wisdom. 
Here are set forth the ideas in concrete 
experience, as they were lived by those 
who had thought long and deeply. It was 
these living ideas that in turn illuminated 
people’s imaginations and made their in- 
stitutions—imperfect copies, to be sure, 
Plato would say, of their living originals, 
but the instruments of their civilization. 
It is no mistake to call these works of the 
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great, handed down to us from the dawn 
of human history, the books that have 
made civilization. If we would under- 
stand this world of which we are now so 
painfully conscious, where can we go 
better than to the authors of its spiritual 
autobiography—to the books that have 
made civilization or, if we will, the best 
in world literature? 

For civilization is a state of mind; its 
public institutions, like those of a democ- 
racy, and the scientific inventions for its 
comfort and leisure—these are only its 
gadgets, its instruments, translated into 
tangibles for no other purpose than to 
allow security and leisure for the cultiva- 
tion of this state of mind. They can be- 
come dangerous, as we know, if used 
only for their own sakes and destructive 
if intrusted to unwise hands. It is only 
the civilized minds that can use them 
wisely. The prudent can never regard 
them without some shaking of the head 
and an anticipation of fear. And this 
doubt and fear are not of today or of yes- 
terday. Let me illustrate from the folk- 
lore—that ancient and universal store- 
house of homely wisdom—of China. 

More than three thousand years ago a 
Chinese scientist, after long thought and 
labor, invented a flying chariot. Seated in 
it he could fly, fly as far as the frontiers 
and the land of the barbarians. Finally 
the emperor heard of this marvel and 
asked the inventor for a show of his 
power. There was a most satisfactory 
test; for they flew as far as Honan. But 
when they regained the earth the em- 
peror turned from the flying chariot and 
ordered its immediate destruction. Then 
he commanded the inventor on pain of 
death never to make another. “It is 
marvelous indeed,” said the Son of 
Heaven, “‘but too diabolical or too divine 
to be of good to the people.’’ Wisdom and 
the moral conscience speaking. He would 
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not keep the chariot even for his own use, 
or for his country’s. Nor did he even sug- 
gest a committee for its international 
control. Before flying chariots or atomic 
bombs can be allowed there must be a 
moral conscience that can turn them 
from diabolical or divine to generous 
human uses. They must be, first and 
last, instruments of civilization. 

It is a long tradition—this tradition of 
civilization—as it has discovered itself in 
the world’s great books, for it tells the 
story of how man emerged from the 
wilderness of barbarism. We could call it, 
if the word had not been misused, the 
tradition of humanism, when man began 
to raise his eyes to questions of ethical 
value, when he began to search for a way 
of life that would give meaning and pat- 
tern to the miscellany of living. It is a 
tradition that reveals at the outset that 
man has not greatly changed in his re- 
sponse to life in the long aeons of his 
progress. His weapons have changed; the 
flying chariot in the imagination of a 
sensitive Chinese thirty centuries ago 
has today become a domestic and 
drudge. But whether it will be employed 
only for human and humane purposes is 
quite as burning a question today as it 
was when a “Son of Heaven” ordered its 
instant destruction. 

The books that made this long tradi- 
tion of civilization are textbooks of a 
philosophy of life and are far more potent 
in their influence upon the imagination 
because they are a philosophy that has 
been lived and tested in conduct. We 
think of our recent world wars as some- 
thing unique and belonging to our own 
bewildered generation. Yet Homer, in 
imagination, went through another world 
war, quite as devastating in its effects, 
both in its immediate issue and in its 
aftermath, as our own. Its scope, as its 
geography to the Greek of that day, was 
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quite as universal; and, to all that par- 
ticipated, its effect no less alarming. The 
Iliad, to him and to Greece, was some- 
thing far more illuminating than a 
mythical story of gods and heroes of 
great deeds and shame. It was an ac- 
ceptance of life on war’s hard terms and 
the discovery of a human compensation 
in the disaster of a world tragedy. 
Though an illiterate and homeless min- 
strel, he had lived long and thought 
deeply, in the manner of a Greek, on the 
issues of life and death and was not ter- 
rified by what he had experienced. His 
intelligent zest for life, in spite of war and 
tragedy, became the motive of classical 
Greece. Its bountiful harvest was of his 
sowing. The course of history and of 
human civilization would be a far dif- 
ferent thing had there been no Homer. 

The Odyssey is no less potent in its 
urge to life with an ever widening horizon 
and the lust for intelligent and instruc- 
tive adventure. It is not by mere accident 
of geography that Europe for more than 
two thousand years has made a cult of the 
art of exploration. Its peoples, alone of 
all peoples, refused to be contained by 
any limits and imaginary lines of ac- 
cepted geography. Isolationism has 
never been the inhibiting vice of Europe, 
and there have been no éerrae incognitae 
that have daunted its imagination and 
courage. I mean not only the unknown 
continents and fivers and mountain 
peaks of physical geography but also the 
terrae incognitae of the world of the mind 
and its philosophy and science. Homer’s 
Ulysses is an emblem, a symbol, of the 
restless European intellect and imagina- 
tion ever in exploration of the unknown. 
“Much did he suffer’—the words are 
Homer’s—but his sufferings had their 
compensation, for much also did he ex- 
perience and learn. For an alert imagina- 
tion there is more of the uniqueness of 
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European civilization latent in the 
Odyssey than in any other single book. 

We talk much of the “humanities,” as 
though they were something apart and 
an ornament to life—a _ well-disposed 
variety of academic millinery. And it is 
in some such “aesthetic” way we some- 
times use the word “culture” —as a some- 
thing to be added, perhaps as a flavor, to 
the more practical business of life and its 
discipline. The tradition of great litera- 
ture reads the words quite differently, as 
we can see, in its very beginning. Great 
literature, in its search for a way of life 
and its meaning, in its search for a prac- 
tical philosophy of life and conduct, in its 
search for an adequate motive for life, 
leaves nothing of life unexplored. Its 
eyes go everywhere, and its hand finds 
nothing too recalcitrant for its molding. 
It employs the devices of music, allegory, 
or fiction only that its purposes may 
have the more abundant fulfilment. It 
was thus that Homer became the bible 
of classical Greece, and from Greece he 
became a heritage for Europe and all 
mankind. 

The story of great literature is as rich 
as it is long, and there are as many chap- 
ters in the story of civilization as there 
are different ages and peoples. It might 
be difficult to pronounce judgment as to 
which of these chapters are the most in- 
teresting and important. Europe has not 
always been the most active stage on 
which has been played the drama of hu- 
man civilization. The large continent of 
Asia from the beginning has had its arts 
and its sciences. China, its neighbor 
Japan, India, all three once so remote 
and politically negligible, even in the 
earliest times were never quite out of 
contact with their distant neighbor Eu- 
rope. And, nearer, the once melodra- 
matic Near East, Persia, Palestine, 
Arabia, at one time challengers of Eu- 
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rope—it is impossible to assess their con- 
tributions to what we call “European 
civilization.” 

Each of these great peoples has its 
great books that we ignore only at our 
peril. It is significant that to three of 
them came almost in a single lifetime the 
inspiration of three great spiritual 
leaders. And Buddha, Zoroaster, and 
Confucius were contemporaries of some 
of the greatest of the Hebrew prophets. 
A belated prophet, in a parallel tradi- 
tion, gave the poetry of the Koran to 
Arabia and the Mohammedan world. 
Asia is the mother of world religions that 
have given their varied spirit to the liter- 
ature of Asia and, later, of Europe. All 
this will throw new light on the story of 
civilization and man’s varied struggle to 
discover the way and an adequate 
philosophy of life. 

In the colleges and universities. for 
centuries during the Middle Ages and 
after the core of the curriculum was 
the old Greek and Latin classics. This 
was no accident. They were all that 
had been established and recognized in 
the European tradition of literature. 
They taught a way of life and a code 
of manners to which the yet unde- 
fined new Europe had no unchallenged 
parallel to offer. They were in a tongue 
that was universal and fixed, something 
again that the new Europe could look 
back upon with nostalgic longing. In 
consequence, they furnished a vocabu- 
lary of the imagination that all Europe 
shared in common and a firm foundation 
for the new European culture. They 
were not, as some have suggested, 
chains that kept the living present 
fettered to the dead past. The past 
is never dead, especially in its great 
works of the imagination. They supplied 
the common symbols and the common 
world of ideas, like a richly sown and 
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fertile field which made possible the new 
harvest. 

With the growing complexity of today 
the need for such a common vocabulary 
of the imagination, and a common stock 
of ideas, is greater than perhaps ever 
before in the world’s history. With their 
aid we can discover a common meaning 
and purpose in our civilization and thus 
assure a mutual tolerance and respect. 
The world is discordant today and the 
conflict of ideas too intense for this need 
to be supplied by the tradition of any 
one people in literature, be it never so 
generous in scope.. The sympathetic 
study of world literature is not only an 
opportunity but a moral duty. The bar- 
riers of language can be partly overcome 
by adequate translations and sympathet- 
ic assessments. Science, with its imagina- 
tion and techniques, is always inter- 
national; why cannot the imagination 
and ideas that make peoples’ civiliza- 
tions be shown to be also without geo- 
graphical and political boundaries? The 
argument for a wise course in world lit- 
erature should need no other vindica- 
tion. It is an argument for a new defini- 
tion of the choice and scope of the 
world’s classics. 

There is much talk now about courses 
in the “humanities.” The word is vague 
at best, and there can never be lines 
drawn in any academic curriculum be- 
tween departments which can offer any 
reasonable help in the way of definition. 
One can’t departmentalize the humani- 
ties. But if we can assign to them the 
task of understanding and assessing the 
common human tradition of ideas that 
are the seeds of civilization, where can 
we look for a better summary of such a 
program than in a wisely selected group 
of humanity’s great authors? I suggest, 
for illustration, Homer, Confucius, the 
Ramayana, Vergil, the Hebrew Bible, 
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Dante—five names out of a list that can 
be extended almost indefinitely. The 
number, for practical reasons, should not 
be made too large. I find that for a year’s 
work one should not go beyond thirty. 
For each will want to be read with un- 
derstanding and to receive his appropri- 
ate setting against the background of his- 
tory. Each must be seen for what he is: 
an answer to the problem of a meaning in 
life and a clue to its conduct. Above all, 
every opportunity possible should be 
provided for class discussions and indi- 
vidual study on the part of the students. 

Hence these should not be read only in 
short extracts, irritating glimpses only of 
what should be a full landscape. There 
should be length enough in the selection 
of text for every author to give much 
more than merely a clue to his philosophy 
of life and the part it played in the tradi- 
tion of a people. Each is also a unit in a 
large mosaic and must be clearly under- 
stood not only for what it is but for the 
part it plays in the larger perspective. 
Here is an opportunity for a comparative 
study that has a vital interest and will 
pay large dividends. 

The selected texts must not be from 
ancient authors only, though we some- 
times, and wrongly, set them apart as 
the classics. As though classics were the 
authors emeriti, honored only because of 
age and long centuries of approval. Their 
value will be obscured unless we allow 
the pattern to include books much nearer 
to our own time. Who, for example, can 
throw more light on the thought and 
conscience of contemporary Russia than 
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Tolstoy or Dostoevski? Classics are not 
all venerable with centuries of age. There 
is no one whom we can appropriately 
style the last of the prophets. 

Where in the curriculum can such a 
course be most appropriately intro- 
duced? Obviously it belongs where there 
will be a sufficient maturity of judgment 
to understand its full implications. In 
reality, it is a course which explores a 
mature philosophy of life, for the au- 
thors that it surveys are all men of ripe 
judgment who have lived long and 
thought deeply. Their books are not 
being read only as interesting fiction or 
for their poetic beauty. The college fresh- 
man, I feel, is too immature yet to be in- 
troduced into such exalted company. 
Ideally it belongs at the end of a four 
year’s college curriculum; but there are 
practical difficulties that make it impos- 
sible to limit it only to seniors. The 
course can perhaps best be set at the 
sophomore level, when many students 
are making up their minds about their 
life vocations. 

And now may I conclude with a con- 
fession. There is no other course in the 
departments of literature that pays 
larger dividends of joy to its instructor. 
It opens vistas to an ever changing land- 
scape; each approach is a new one and 
full of unexpected discoveries. It is a 
course that never grows old-——there is 
ever the lure of fresh adventure. There is 
no story so old and so new as that of a 
man’s repeated adventures in living, and 
this is the theme, always new and old, of 
the world’s great literature. 
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EDUCATION FOR WORLD OUTLOOK’ 


Suppose we start by asking just what the 
concept is that we want people to feel as 
world citizens. It is, I take it, the sense of a 
common humanity. This means that hu- 
man beings, wherever they may be, have, as 
Shylock said about the Jew, eyes, hands, 
organs, dimensions, senses, affections, and 
passions; ‘fed with the same food, hurt with 
the same weapons, subject to the same 
diseases, healed by the same means, warmed 
and cooled by the same winter and sum- 
WO Hera ” This point I do not labor, for it 
seems to me to be too clear to be argued 
about. Certainly, we cannot have the most 
elementary sort of world unity if it is not 
universally recognized that all human beings 
are people with a common humanity which 
is more important than the individual and 
often superficial variations of customs, man- 
ners, color, etc. Now how does one get a 
sense of this common humanity? 

I take it that it is one of the functions 
of literature to depict the lives, hopes, and 
emotions of mankind. All this may take 
place in showing a man’s reaction to his ex- 
ternal environment or it may be content 
with picturing for the reader the play of 
personalities within a family circle or even 
the inner conflict within the man himself. It 
is part of the function of the teacher of 
literature to bring the masterpieces of suc- 
cessful authors to the student’s attention, 
to help him to understand them, and to do 
what he can to provoke in the student the 
desire to go on and do more for himself. 
Good teachers of English do this, and mil- 
lions of us who have sat in their classrooms 
in colleges throughout the land are in- 
debted through all our lives for the help 
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they have given. It is in this process that 
the English teacher has his opportunity, 
perhaps more than the faculty in any de- 
partment, to broaden the student’s concept 
of his world and his sense of common hu- 
manity. I do not think that that opportun- 
ity is fully realized. And the reason it is not 
fully realized is that the attention of English 
departments is almost solely devoted to the 
people who have written in the English 
language. That is not enough. 

The immediate answer which, of course, 
jumps to the lips is that the member of the 
faculty who teaches French, Spanish, Ital- 
ian, Russian, Chinese, or Greek also has his 
own literature to offer to the student and 
that the English teachers have enough to do 
with the material they already have. The 
answer is obvious, but it is not good enough. 
Surely by now it is demonstrated in both 
public school and private school that the 
exposure of American students to foreign 
languages is not one that takes. This conclu- 
sion is based on observation in a great many 
cases. I have seen it happen in my own 
family, where after six years of good teach- 
ing in French I can still understand the 
French that the student uses. I know of no 
more conclusive test to show that it must be 
poor French. I have seen a gdod many 
hundreds of students who have come to law 
after the completion of college courses, and 
precious few of them have acquired more 
than a slow and poor reading knowledge of 
a foreign language which they have pro- 
ceeded to forget in a very short time How- 
ever reluctant one may be to accept the con- 
clusion, it seems to me that it is an in- 
evitable one. Americans and Britons are 
not natural linguists. Circumstances do 
not force the, ability to use two or three 
languages and therefore we do not learn 
them. 
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If the American is to Jearn anything of 
the literature of other peoples, he is going 
to have to do it through translation, which 
will make that literature available to him in 
English. I think we should not turn up our 
noses at translations. Some of them are 
good; the number of good ones can be in- 
creased if there is any reasonable demand 
for them. I submit that there ought to be 
such demand. There is no reason in the na- 
ture of things why the study of the essay 
should be limited to those who have writ- 
ten essays in the English language. The 
same holds true of the short story, the 
drama, and the novel. It would give a stu- 
dent better technical study of a particular 
literary form he was then occupied with if he 
saw, along with his English and American 
writers, the development of a similar move- 
ment or literary form in some other land. 
Certainly if he studied Greek, Russian, and 
Spanish drama along with English he would 
see people who were human beings like him- 
self struggling in the same emotional con- 
flicts, trying to solve the same economic 
problems, prompted by the same motives, 
good and bad, that prompt himself and his 
neighbors. 

This opportunity, so far as a moderate 
amount of search develops, is almost com- 
pletely neglected now. The search has con- 
sisted of the examination of college and 
university catalogues. No attempt has been 
made, of course, to make it complete. But 
the courses offered were examined in enough 
different institutions to make a fair basis 
of conclusions about trends. In one eastern 
university there are thirty-four courses in 
literature listed. Only one out of that thirty- 
four gives any hint that there has ever been 
anything worth reading written by any- 
body but people who write English. That 
exception is a survey of European drama 
from its beginnings in Greece forward, and 
the materials used are translations. The 
story repeats itself in nearly every college 
catalogue examined. We have English litera- 
ture of the nineteenth century, the eight- 
eenth century, Victorian poetry and prose, 
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and, in one institution, ten courses in Ameri- 
can literature and a full course in Words- 
worth, Coleridge, and Landor. Once in a 
while some department has recognized that 
there are writers of sufficient stature outside 
England and America to be worth reading. 
Lehigh, for instance, is willing to talk about 
Continental] novels as well as those produced 
in England and America. California offers 
a course in Germanic heroic poetry. Co- 
lumbia has some comparative literature. 
Colgate has a course in world prose. Dart- 
mouth has an enterprising professor who 
offers a course in Slavic backgrounds in’ 
American and English literature. But the 
overwhelming emphasis, no matter what the 
literary form studied, is on the same group 
of American and English writers, mostly 
English at that. 

It is very easy for one not charged with 
responsibility for the conduct of any enter- 
prise to give enthusiastic, if not learned, ad- 
vice to those who are. That is the reason I 
can make so bold to you. On the other hand, 
in spite of foolish suggestions from the out- 
side, sometimes one not limited by the day- 
to-day activities in his field can see the possi- 
bilities of changes which will make the work 
there more effective. Many good things 
have come in the law through laymen, 
even though the lawyers, at the time, op- 
posed them. So I make no apology for bold- 
ness in telling you what you ought to teach. 
You have the opportunity and responsibil- 
ity more than any other group in a college 
for that intangible but highly important 
part of the college education—the widen- 
ing of the student’s horizon. You can help 
him to be a world citizen if you can let him 
see through the eyes of its great literary 
artists the fact that the most important 
thing about human beings, wherever they 
live and whatever their color, is their com- 
mon humanity. 


HERBERT F. GoopRIcH 


Judge of the United States 
Court of Appeals 
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A PRACTICAL PROPOSAL TO TAKE THE 
DRUDGERY OUT OF THE TEACHING 
OF FRESHMAN COMPOSITION AND 
TO RESTORE TO THE TEACHER HIS 
PRISTINE PLEASURE IN TEACHING 


Marking papers is, like washing dishes, 
an unending job, and, now that our colleges 
are overcrowded, I would not be surprised 
to hear that some good teacher marked 
papers in his sleep. What especially makes 
drudgery of the work is not alone its con- 
sumption of time and its monotony but its 
separateness from the class work. Theoreti- 
cally, there should be in any given set of 
themes a dominant error or two which the 
instructor could stress in the class hour. 
Actually, few sets of themes have but one or 
two common weaknesses. It would take not 
one hour but years, perhaps, to tackle thor- 
oughly the business of correcting all the 
common errors in a given set of freshman 
themes, unless the class is superior to any I 
have ever encountered. How to grade pa- 
pers, teach the elements of good usage, and 
co-ordinate those papers with class work 
without wearing the teacher down to a 
cipher—now I think I know. 

My plan is simple. The instructor should 
bracket errors and require his students to 
copy each such bracketed error on a sepa- 
rate three-by-five card. The cards then form 
the basis of the class hour. Suppose there is 
a run-on sentence in a student’s paper. 
Bracket it and write in the margin G or P, as 
you choose. Or if there is a spelling error, 
bracket the word and write D in the margin. 
Or if the error is in taste, bracket the expres- 
sion and write D in the margin. I use only 
the symbols G, P, and D. The day after the 
papers are returned, the students should 
bring to class a set of cards, each one con- 
taining one bracketed expression, copied as 
it appeared on their papers, and the letter 
indicated by the instructor written in the 
upper left-hand corner. The cards should 
contain nothing else or the assignment will 
become drudgery for the students. At the 
beginning of the hour, one student collects 
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the punctuation, another the grammar, and 
a third the diction cards. The three piles of 
cards on the teacher’s desk represent the 
total number of errors in a single set of 
papers. The teacher then takes up all the 
errors of one type, and the students then 
and there correct their papers, If all the 
errors cannot be taken up in one hour, the 
balance can be carried over into the next. 

Another thing I have found encouraging 
is the requirement from each student of a 
record called the “grade card’’: this is also 
three by five in size; on it the student writes 
his name, class, date and title of an assign- 
ment, grade received, and the number of 
errors marked P, D, and G. Week by week 
the student making out his grade card thus 
sees not only whether he is passing or failing 
but also whether he is overcoming his weak- 
nesses. 

At Brooklyn College I have used this 
method with some success. Grading papers, 
despite the vast increase in numbers, takes 
me far less time than formerly. My class 
hours now are packed with material relating 
directly to the students’ needs and the or- 
ganization of that material takes me no time 
at all; the class hours never passed so 
quickly. And the students respond en- 
thusiastically. Drudgery shared lessens the 
drudgery. One veteran-student said to me, 
“The correcting of our papers has become 
fun in this class; we all do it together, and 
seeing others make the same fool mistakes 
as ourselves takes the sting out of it. We 
don’t feel so depressed or disheartened. And 
the counting of our errors makes us con- 
scious of them.” 

Now I, who used to regard the teaching 
of freshman English as an anticipatory pun- 
ishment for my sins, look forward to it dur- 
ing the remaining half of my life with eager- 
ness, knowing now what I never knew be- 
fore: that students will learn if you teach 
them, and if you know how, you can. 


Doris BENARDETE 
BROOKLYN COLLEGE 
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Report and Summary 
On Life and Literature, Drama, and the Radio 


IN THE PRESENT EDUCATIONAL 
crisis it often appears as if the process of 
re-evaluation had obscured completely the 
trees in the wood. Then some inspired indi- 
vidual says or writes something which en- 
ables us momentarily to catch a fresh 
glimpse of what education really means. 
That the illumination may emanate from a 
work of fiction does not invalidate it. Into 
the NCTE office there comes several times 
a year a little bulletin describing the current 
work of a Negro school which was founded 
forty years ago under a pine tree by a young 
Negro with two pupils. The school now has 
several buildings and a sizable student en- 
rolment, and the work which it has accom- 
plished in educating underprivileged rural 
Negroes in Mississippi is incalculable. 
These bulletins always catch the imagina- 
tion. Now, in the winter number of the 
Antioch Review, Ruth McCoy Harris has 
written a short story in which she has let her 
creative power project for us the way in 
which the golden light of education shone 
and beckoned from this same school to an 
orphaned Negro youngster. Entitled “Up 
the Road a Piece,” by its very simplicity it 
administers a good elemental whack to the 
question, “What is the purpose of educa- 
tion?” Answer: Life. Life for the mind and 
for the body. 


“THE INTRANSIGENCE OF EDMUND 
Wilson,” by Granville Hicks, traces the 
uncompromising intellectual growth (and 
growing pains!) of the author of the Memoirs 
of Hecate County and the present book 
critic of the New Yorker. Hicks analyzes 
Wilson’s major critical and political essays, 
novels, and short stories which have ap- 
peared during the last twenty-five years. 


The most important and heartening result 
probably is his portrayal of the honest ef- 
fort of a man of letters to seek and find the 
truth. This also appears in the winter 
Antioch Review. 


THE ENTIRE FEBRUARY THEATRE 
Arts will be found useful by the teacher of 
dramatic literature. Among other things: 

“The Theatre of George Kelly,” by Ed- 
ward Maisel, discusses in detail the plays of 
the author of Craig’s Wife, etc., in relation 
to his purpose—to probe for and find a rea- 
son for being, to discover “how to assimilate 
the transcendent concept of a vocation now 
that its religious and social guarantees have 
disappeared,” to determine how we are to 
find out what we are “cut out to do.” 

“John Gielgud: Actor,” by Alan Dent, 
describes Gielgud’s interpretations of such 
roles as Mercutio, Richard II, Sir Joseph 
Surface, and Valentine in Love for Love. A 
reading of this might well help students in 
visualizing the plays. 

“Fridolin: Voice of the Canadian Thea- 
tre” will be especially interesting to those 
who had the good fortune to see last winter 
the delicate and moving St. Lazare’s Phar- 
macy. The most notable characteristic of 
Fridolin’s performance, as indeed it was of 
those of the other members of the cast 
also, was its restraint—the kind of restraint 
which one particularly associates with the 
acting of the Abbey Theatre players, where, 
in moments of high tension, the voice may 
go tramping up and down the stage, but the 
body, never. This biographical sketch is a 
good introduction to a new and compelling 
figure on the international stage—to a person 
who is not only an actor but a playwright 
and producer as well. 
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THE AUTHOR OF THE FIRST PLAY 
ever written directly for radio presentation, 
Richard Hughes, contributes a provocative 
essay on “The Second Revolution: Litera- 
ture and Radio” in the winter Virginia 
Quarterly Review. Hughes does not believe 
that there is any need or any room for a 
separate radio literature. Before the inven- 
tion of the printing press all literature, prose 
as well as poetry, was written to be heard, 
not read. Public recitation took the place of 
today’s book publication. The printing press 
changed that situation, but only gradually. 
Reading aloud died hard and only about a 
generation ago. It is ironical, writes Hughes, 
that the invention of the radio came at that 
period in the history of mankind when con- 
temporary literature was least equipped to 
make use of it. Radio plays during the past 
quarter-century have passed from the stage 
of casual experiment to being rated among 
the most popular programs, but Hughes 
thinks that television will kill the purely 
listening play as talkies killed the silent 
movie. However, he believes that the effect 
of radio on literature generally will be as 
profound, if almost as slow, as the effects of 
the printing press. There will be a second 
revolution. ‘Writers will come once again 
to write as much for the ear as for the eye, as 
a matter of general habit. This would cer- 
tainly be the outcome most advantageous 
to radio, since in this way all literature 
would become fit material for broadcast- 
ing.” 


SOMETHING NEW IN RADIO IS 
again being achieved by Norman Corwin, 
who last year set out around the globe to 
find out how Willkie’s concept of one world 
was faring. John Crosby reports in the Chi- 
cago Sun that he visited seventeen countries 
and interviewed hundreds of persons of high 
and low stations and many nationalities and 
that, when he returned, he brought back a 
hundred hours of recorded conversations. 
These comprise the contents of thirteen 
broadcasts now being given on Tuesdays 
over C.B.S. at 9:00 p.m. (EST). In his first 
broadcast, Corwin summarized briefly the 


result of his search: the hope for the one- 
world ideal, he found, still burned brightly in 
every land, but hope for its realization had 
dimmed. He found high hope, black despair, 
violent differences of opinion among states- 
men about the possibility for permanent 
peace, frank tolerance, and equally frank 
prejudices. On these programs, Corwin is re- 
straining his own originality and articulate- 
ness and letting the peoples of the world 
speak their’ own opinions for themselves. 
If you have missed the earlier broadcasts, 
the last three are still to be heard in April. 


“LITERATURE AND INTEGRATION,” 
by Myron F. Wicke, in a recent number of 
the Journal of Higher Education makes out a 
good case for the teaching of literature as 
the essential core of a liberal education both 
at college and at the secondary-school level. 
In these days of curriculum changing there 
has been much ado about the need for in- 
tegration. Wicke believes that the most ef- 
fective method of synthesis is the intelligent 
study of literature, well taught, of course, as 
something living and not a museum piece. 
Because literature reflects life, because it is 
always saying things about human beings, 
it is able to help in the process of integra- 
tion. “The literature of power can move us 
as it instructs us, and it instructs us more 
vigorously because it first moves us. Thus 
the power for integration which literature 
offers the teacher is fortified by the nature 
of literature itself to impregnate the mind 
with ideas through the emotions.”” Good 
ammunition for the English teacher who 
may find his time allotment threatened. 


“FERENC MOLNAR, HUNGARIAN 
Playwright,” a lucid and discriminating cri- 
tique by Joseph Remenyi in the December 
Publications of the Modern Language A ssoci- 
ation, is happily unweighted by the para- 
phernalia of footnotes and parallel passages 
which one customarily associates with that 
learned periodical. Molnar is prolific. The 
two works for which he probably is best 
known in this country are The Guardsman, 
made famous by the Lunts both on stage 
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and on screen, and Liliom, recently made by 
American writers into a musical show, 
Carousel, now playing in New York. 
Remenyi discusses Molnaér’s achievements 
against the background both of the Euro- 
pean theater generally and of the history of 
the Hungarian theater specifically, and his 
essay is as valuable for these by-products as 
for what he says about Molnar. 

Although many of that dramatist’s plays 
undeniably gave new impetus to the Hun- 
garian theater in pre-war days, the 
sophisticated trivialities of his comedies 
seem to be underscored heavily by a re- 
cent statement by Dr. Ida de Bobula, of 
the Hungarian Ministry of Education. Dr. 
de Bobula is director of Sarolta College ‘‘a 
residence for women students which is 
being operated under the most difficult cir- 
cumstances—no heat, no blankets or other 
bedding; no chairs; food limited to substi- 
tute coffee with milk powder in the morning 
and soup or porridge for dinner.’”’ Recently 
at the headquarters of the American As- 
sociation of University Women, she told a 
little of what the war had meant to Hun- 
garian university women. “The former pres- 
ident of the Hungarian Association, Dr. 
Arato, whom many will remember for her 
study of secondary education sponsored by 
the International Federation, was killed in 
the bombing. Other former presidents, Dr. 
Margaret Magyary and Dr. Krepuska, died 
in tragic ways. The vice-president lost an 
arm; most members lost their homes and 
belongings and the members of their fam- 
ilies. Many members were imprisoned. Now 
the situation of university women, as of all 
middle class workers, is very difficult. A 
salary of $25.00 a month is above the aver- 
age. Everyone is tired and undernourished.” 
(Journal of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, Winter Number.) 


THE PARTISAN REVIEW HAS 
lately been publishing translations of dis- 
tinguished essays from other languages. 
Some originally appeared long ago; others 
are contemporary. The February issue con- 
tains Heinrich von Kleist’s “Essay on the 
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Puppet Theatre,” which was published 
about 1811 and which is generally consid- 
ered by German critics and historians tobe 
one of the finest in their language. ‘‘Flaubert 
as Novelist,” by Charles Baudelaire, first 
published in Paris shortly after Madame 
Bovary was cleared of charges of immorality 
by a French law court, is in the December 
issue. The most immediately arresting, how- 
ever, is “‘Cholm: Heaps of Skulls,” by Paul 
Herzog, who served in the German army 
from 1941 to April, 1945, when he was cap- 
tured by the French. Originally appearing in 
Die Wandlung, it is one of the few docu- 
ments available in this country which ex- 
press the thinking of a common citizen of 
Germany today. How far it is representative 
is a question, but, like Thomas Mann, Her- 
zog calls all Germans to self-examination, 
for “‘a nation does not renew itself by a false 
feeling of solidarity, but only through a 
humanist and Christian consciousness of 
duty.” Thus, he says, “if a German should 
be called on to bear witness |concerning the 
war crimes] he will not be befouling his nest 
but cleansing it.’”” Herzog himself bears wit- 
ness to German guilt in hisdescription of what 
he saw at the terrible concentration camp at 
Cholm. The winter of 1941-42, he says, 
brought the death of the Fatherland. “‘The © 
Fatherland lies in the slime and mud of the 
prisoner’s camp at Cholm, as many have 
witnessed.” He concludes: “It is the 
people alone who can restore the life of 
our nation—they alone, if their hearts 
are cleansed of evil, their conscience 
chastened and purified.”” And they can be 
cleansed and chastened, he thinks, only if 
they “turn away with loathing from all 
those who do not see the creature of God in 
man. Without God or morality mankind 
cannot live. Cholm showed us that. The 
time for grasping at nebulous things is past; 
clear and open laws are needed that pro- 
vide a sure foundation for man’s treatment 
of man. The ten commandments of Mount 
Sinai are today as real as they were ten 
thousand years ago. No law is violated with 
impunity, and no law was created simply 
through the arbitrary will of the lawgiver. 
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These laws are the outcome of mankind’s 
long experience and its incessant effort to 
curb the evil in its nature. We too must cope 
with this evil. We must first learn the laws 
aright before we practice them.” 


IN CONTRAST TO THE DESPOND- 
ency expressed in the currently fashionable 
existentialist philosophy of the French 
dramatist Jean-Paul Sartre, Herzog’s point 
of view is especially interesting. Much fuss 
and feathers has recently been made about 
Sartre, whose philosophy is uncompromis- 
ingly atheistic, denies transcendent values, 
and is obsessed with perversion and moral 
and physical ugliness. His recent plays have 
been discussed widely in both this country 
and abroad. One is now performing in New 
York. How far Sartre’s ideas will influence 
critical thinking in France and America is 
yet to be seen. Meanwhile, the February 
Theatre Arts carries an illustrated article on 
the Paris productions of his two newest 
plays, The Unburied Dead and The Deferen- 
tial Prostitute, this last a study of the race 
question in America; the autumn Accent 
contains a careful examination of his novel, 
La Nausée, by W. M. Frohock, entitled 
“The Pro-lapsed World of Jean-Paul 
Sartre”; and the New York Times Magazine 
Section (of February 3) presents a long arti- 
cle by John L. Brown on the “Chief 
Prophet of the Existentialists.” Less than 
ten years ago, this “chief prophet” was an 
unknown high-school teacher. 


“THE REEDUCATION OF THE GER- 
man People,” by Helen C. White, in the 
winter issue of the Journal of the American 
Association of University Women might well 
be read in conjunction both with Herzog’s 
article and with all the miscellanea concern- 
ing Sartre. Miss White was a member of the 
United States Education Commission to 
Germany. Her article is by far the most per- 
ceptive we have seen on the subject. It is a 
sensitive and experienced teacher’s report 
on the facts and on the needs. But perhaps 
her most important point is this—that the 
development of a genuinely democratic sys- 


tem of education is a matter of more than 
organization. “It is also a matter of aim and 
method and spirit.” Hence it becomes ob- 
vious that the German people are not going 
to be helped to this by Americans or British 
or French or Russians, vitiated by the 
existentialist philosophy of nihilism. For 
democracy, as Miss White says, ‘‘is not a 
system which buds from despair or flour- 
ishes on misery.” 


DODD, MEAD AND COMPANY AN- 
nounce the first award of their new Faculty 
Book Fellowship to Leo Gurko, a professor 
in the English Department in Hunter Col- 
lege, for a manuscript entitled The Angry 
Decade, tentatively planned for publication 
next fall. The Dodd, Mead Faculty Book 
Fellowship of $2,000 is to be awarded each 
year in the field of nonfiction to a member of 
the faculty of an American university or 
college for a book of high professional qual- 
ity and wide general appeal. 

A new Faculty Book Fellowship will be 
selected on the basis of projects submitted 
to Dodd, Mead and Company before Octo- 
ber 1, 1947. 


NEW PERIODICALS: THE HUMANI- 
ties Review. Monthly. Address: 4701 Broad- 
way, San Antonio 2, Texas. $3.50 a year. Its 
editors’ objectives are ‘‘to provide a com- 
mon ground for all who may be interested 
in saving and strengthening the Humani- 
ties, and to emphasize the worth and dignity 
of the dualistic nature of man in opposition 
to a mechanistic, pseudo-scientific out- 
look.” Publishes original contributions and 
reprints of important articles in the fields of 
religion, philosophy, language and litera- 
ture, history, music, and art. First number, 
January, 1947. 

The Pacific Spectator. Quarterly. Ad- 
dress: Stanford University Press, Stanford 
University, California. $3.50 a year. Pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Pacific 
Coast Committee for the Humanities, a 
group appointed by the American Council 
of Learned Societies to advance the work of 
the humanities in the Far West by encour- 
aging scholarship and research and by fos- 
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tering interest and activity in literature and 
the fine arts. Among its sponsors are twenty 
West Coast colleges and universities. First 
number, winter, 1947. Contains inter alia 
several essays of particular interest to the 
English teacher: “The Sick American 
Novel,” by Sophus Keith Winther; “The 
Time of William Saroyan’s Life,” by Fred- 
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eric I. Carpenter; “Shaw: Ironist or Para- 
doctor,” by Alan Reynolds Thompson; and 
“The Breakdown of Intellectual Communi- 
cation,” by Louis B. Wright, this last a cry 
to search our souls against pedantry and do 
our best “to write for the understanding of 
all who might need our scholarship, our 
poetry, and our criticism.” 


On Life and Education 


THE FOLLOWING IS REPRINTED 
from Trends as ammunition for those who 
struggle in their local communities to im- 
prove the status of teachers. 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE 1946 CONGRESS 
OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY, NATIONAL ASSO- 
CIATION OF MANUFACTURERS, WALDORF- 
ASTORIA, NEW YORK, DECEMBER 4, 5 AND 


EDUCATION 


RECOGNIZING that the effective functioning 
of the American education system has been 
greatly impaired by the economic aftermath 
of the war; 


RECOGNIZING that inequitable compensation 
which has generally prevailed for the teaching 
profession has been a major factor, among 
others, in creating a nation-wide shortage of 
competent teachers needed for the proper in- 
struction of millions of American school chil- 
dren; and 


RECOGNIZING that subversive ideologies pre- 
sent a strong challenge and that high standards 
of educational intelligence are thus necessary 
to the preservation of the traditional Ameri- 
can way of life with its freedom for the indi- 
vidual, for his enterprise in industry and for 
his opportunity to win for himself by fair 
competitive means that place for which his 
abilities qualify him, which is the basis of 
the American free private enterprise system, 


The Congress of American Industry urges 
manufacturers everywhere to examine in their re- 
spective communilics the need for improving 


teaching standards and supporting within the 
limit of community capabilities the establishment 
of compensation for the teaching profession that 
will insure the attraction of competent men and 
women to the profession. 


THE MINISTRY OF EDUCATION OF 
Afghanistan has indicated keen interest in 
securing thirty-one American male teachers 
with B.A., M.A., B.S., or M.S. degrees and 
actual classroom teaching experience to 
teach the following subjects in its govern- 
ment schools: English, mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, geography, and geology. 
Under three-year contracts starting as soon 
as possible, the Afghan Ministry of Education 
is offering modest salaries and travel both 
ways. Persons interested should write to the 
Division of International Exchange of Per- 
sons, Department of State, Washington, 
D.C. 


THE FIFTH ANNUAL RELIGIOUS 
Book Week sponsored by the National Con- 
ference of Christians and Jews will he ob- 
served nationally May 4-11. The Religious 
Book List, a thirty-six-page pamphlet, list- 
ing books for adults and children in four 
sections— Jewish, Protestant, Catholic, and 
““Goodwill”—will be available in April; 
single copies can be secured without cost 
by writing to the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. 
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A GUIDE TO CURRENT TRENDS 


During the past few years college teach- 
ers of English have been so busy in war work 
or in the whirlpool of adaptations of English 
instruction to changing conditions that they 
may have missed some of the vital discus- 
sions of their profession that have appeared 
in various places. Certain it is that far- 
reaching shifts have taken place in aims, ma- 
terials, and methods in nearly every phase 
of the English program. Among the most 
noteworthy is the increasing emphasis upon 
courses in “Communications,” “Humani- 
ties,” and “World Literature.” 

Of great help in bringing one’s reading up 
to date is the recently published pamphlet, 
The College Teaching of English, sponsored 
by the Committee on Bibliography of the 
College Section, National Council of Teach- 
ers of English.’ It lists and describes 347 con- 
tributions to the discussion of the various 
fields of English work, published during 


1941-44, mostly in such periodicals as Col- 
lege English, Comparative Literature News- 
Letter, Journal of Higher Education, Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech, and Journal of 
Engineering Education. Annual bibliog- 
raphies may follow. If they are as well done 
as the present one, teachers will profit 
greatly. Not only is attention called to ar- 
ticles that one may have missed but the 
grouping of items and the editorial com- 
ments bring out important problems and 
contrasting solutions. 

This pamphlet is but the first of the bet- 
ter tools that should be devised for the aid of 
teachers confronted with heavy postwar 
tasks. With more students and with a short- 
age of adequately trained personnel, the 
importance of making every effort count is 
apparent. Professional skill, acquired by ex- 
perience and learned from others, can help 
immeasurably. 


LEVETTE J. DAVIDSON 
UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 


Brief Reviews 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Dulcimer Street. By NorMAN Cots. Duell Sloan. 
Pp. 637. $3.00. 


Scene: 10 Dulcimer Street, South London, a 
house converted into apartments. Time: 1938-41. 
Characters: a retired clerk, wife, and daughter—nice 
people; Percy Boon, a bad ’un, and Percy’s nice 
mother; Connie, who has known happier days—now 
a Cloakroom attendant and pretty sly; Mrs. Vizzard, 
landlady, very respectable; Mr. Squales, a new- 
comer, a spiritualist; Mr. Puddy, another has-been 
but honest. We see them as individuals and as good 
neighbors. They get about. The book is long, but it 
is worth it. 


* Edna Hayes (ed.), The College Teaching of Eng- 
lish. Chicago: National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, 1946. Pp. 64. $0.50. 


The Tower of Babel. By Evtas CaNetTTI1. Translated 
from the German by C. V. Wepcwoop. Knopf. 
Pp. 427. $3.50. 


The life of Peter Kien, sinologist, is narrated in 
three sections: (1) “A Head without a World,” in 
which Kien lives in his library ignorant of the life 
outside its walls; (2) “Headless World,” in which 
Kien is routed out of his library but is unable to ad- 
just himself to life; and (3) “The World in the 
Head,” in which a great psychiatrist tries to save 
Kien but actually does him harm. Kien possessed 
knowledge and ideas which he could not use. Critics 
suggest a psychological parallelism with our present 
world. A parable, long and gruesome. 


Tempestuous Petticoat: The Story of an Invincible Ed- 
wardian. By CLARE LeicnTon. Rinehart. Pp. 
272. $3.50. 
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Clare Leighton is best known as a foremost wood 
engraver. An Englishwoman, she has for some time 
time been in America. She writes of her mother, an 
impractical, romantic, fascinating creature. A “Life 
with Mother,” and very clever. 


The Walls of Jericho. By Pav. I. WELLMAN. Lippin- 
cott. Pp. 423. $3.00. 


The author of Jubal Troop and The Bowl of Brass 
has again written of an early Kansas town. Here 
came Tucker Wedge to become owner and editor of 
the only newspaper, and Dave Constable, a young 
lawyer with a vision of a better world. A true friend- 
ship developed between the two; then both married! 
Here are political chicanery, an ambitious woman, 
idealism, and romance. Good. 


Dunkerley’s. By Howarp Sprinc. Harper. Pp. 246. 
$2.50. 


By the author of My Son, My Son and Hard 
Facts. Sir Daniel Dunkerley (of Hard Facts), a print- 
er, gave the people “what they want” and became 
lord of the British press. This is the story of Alec 
Dillworth, the “brains” of his empire; of Herba 
Lewisohn, a contributor; and of his family and other 
people in his orbit. 


Jeremy Bell. By Ciype Brion Davis. Rinehart. Pp’ 

313. $2.75. 

By the author of The Anointed and The Great 
American Novel. With the reluctant consent of their 
families two youths left the small Illinois town where 
they were born and set out to see the world. Chicago 
of fifty years ago was their destination. An employ- 
ment agency persuaded them to go toa lumber camp 
in the deep South. And there adventures really be- 
gan. Tough, humorous, and exciting. 


Trish Gold. By Pameta Hinxson. Knopf. Pp. 326. 
$3.50. 
The daughter of an Irish poet writes of the beauty 
of the Irish countryside and of the loyalty and un- 
derstanding of the people. 


Web of Lucifer: A Novel of the Borgia Fury. By Mav- 
RICE SAMUEL. Knopf. Pp. 487. $3.00. 


A psychological novel with many characters. The 
turbulent story opens with a tale of a youth, Gia- 
como Orso, pupil of a good priest, who, maddened 
by the savage, useless murder of his father, seeks 
revenge, and falls into the clutches of Cesare Borgia 
and Machiavelli. In the end the youth’s early ideal- 
ism is restored through love. Effective as a historical 
novel. 


Mountain Time. By BeRNarpD De Voro. Little, 
Brown. Pp. 357. $2.75. 
Cy Kinsman, gifted and honorable surgeon, as- 


sistant to the head of Mercy Hospital, questioned 
the ethics and ability of his superior. The first half 
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of the story is very interesting—if you are not antici- 
pating an operation. Resentfully Dr. Kinsman left 
the hospital, returned to his native western town. 
His friend Josephine, whose husband was a callow 
member of a pseudo-literary set, also returned to her 
home town—the same town! Theme: neuroticism. 
Uneven. 


Mr. Whittle and the Morning Star. By Rospert Na- 
THAN. Knopf. Pp. 175. $2.00. 


“But that which ye have already, hold fast till I 
come .... And I will give him the morning star” 
(Rev. 2:25-28). 

Mr. Whittle, professor of history, decided that the 
world was coming to an end. What to do about it? 
The author of One More Spring writes with whimsy 
and charm about what Mr. Whittle did. 


Some Observations on the Art of Narrative. By PHYLLIS 
BENTLEY. Macmillan. Pp. 50. $1.50. 


Contents: “Introduction,” “Types of Narra- 
tive,” “Use of Summary, Use of Scene,” “Art of 
Narrative, Its Limitations, Its Powers,” “Contem- 
porary Trends,” “Conclusion.” 


Cross Section 1947: A New Collection of American 
Writing. Edited, with a Foreword, by Epwin 
SEAVER. Simon. Pp. 516. $3.50. 


Some of the ‘ifty-two authors are well known, but 
many are new. There are a few poems. The author 
found the general level of the huge number of manu- 
scripts submitted to be definitely higher than in 
previous years; to “have an over-all impression of 
heightened seriousness and greater maturity, of fresh 
vitality and a firmer grasp of aesthetic means. One 
sensed that our younger writers were freeing them- 
selves from the literary influences of the recent past, 
were reaching out toward new orientations.”’ If this 
is so, it augurs well for the books of tomorrow. 


A Pepper Pod. By SHOSON KENNETH YASUDA. Fore- 
word by Jon GouLp FLETCHER. Knopf. $2.75. 


Translations of classic and modern Japanese 
poems in haiku form, together with original haiku by 
Shéson. In his Foreword the translator says that a 
poem in whatever language it is written is a pattern 
of words designed to suggest something to the mind 
of a reader. “The Japanese [poet] is content to sug- 
gest an object, leaving the reader to complete in his 
own mind the resulting emotion.” 


“A falling flower, thought I 
Flew back to the branch, but Oh, 
’Twas a butterfly.” 


Through Russia’s Back Door. By RicHarp E. Lavu- 
TERBACH. Harper. Pp. 239. $2.75. 


By the author of These Are the Russians. End 
maps and illustrations. The correspondent for Life 
started at Vladivostok and traveled across the en- 
tire length of the Soviet Union, stopping at small 


stations and viewing modern industrial centers, see- 
ing people of all levels. His evaluations are provoca- 
tive and entertaining. 


Why We Act as We Do. By Purp EISENBERG. 
Knopf. Pp. 261. $3.00. 


“.. .. For those who would like to live happier, 
healthier, better adjusted lives..... ” Chapter 
headings: “What You Don’t Know Hurts You,” 
“Private Worlds Are Public,” “Life Begins in the 
Family,” “Reaching for the Moon,” “You Can Fool 
Some of the People,” “Everyone Has Personality,” 
“Seeing Yourself as You Are.’”’ Readable and help- 
ful, this book avoids specialization. 


Modern Woman: The Lost Sex. By FERDINAND 
LuNpDBERG and MaryniA F. Farnaam, M.D. 
Harper. Pp. 497. $3.50. 

What, the authors ask, has made great numbers 
of modern women dissatisfied, unhappy, restless to 
the point of neuroticism? A very specialized study 
based largely upon sex. 


Action for Unity. By Goopwin Watson. Harper. Pp. 
165. $2.00. 


In the Foreword, C. E. Hendry, professor of so- 
cial work, University of Toronto, says: “This book 
surveys the strength of the forces of hate and takes 
the measure of the forces now pitted against them.” 
Sponsored by the Commission on Community Inter- 
relations of the American Jewish Congress. 


Reflections in a Mirror. By CHARLES MorRGAN. Mac- 
millan. Pp. 228. $2.50. 


Author of The Fountain. This second series of es- 
says is largely taken from Morgan’s weekly contri- 
butions to the Times literary supplement. The au- 
thor speaks of the question implied in all these es- 
Says as not only “‘What is worth dying for?” but, 
more important, “What is worth living for—and in 
what order?” 


Complacent Dictator. By THe Rt. Hon. Sir SAMUEL 
Hoare (ViscouNT TEMPLEWOOD). Knopf. Pp. 
319. $3.50. 

In 1940, Sir Samuel Hoare became English am- 
bassador to Spain. His immediate task was to keep 
Spain neutral. This is the story of his mission—a 
distressing portrait of the Spanish leaders and a con- 
vincing condemnation of a totalitarian regime. 


The Portable James Joyce. Introduction and Notes 
by Harry Levin. Viking. Pp. 780. $2.00. 
Included are four complete books. 

The Portable Maupassant. Edited, with Introduction, 
by Lewis GALANTIERE. Viking. Pp. 756. $2.00. 


Twenty novelettes and stories; one complete 
novel, A Woman’s Life, essays, and letters. 
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The Portable D. H. Lawrence. Edited by Diana 
Triiimc. Viking. Pp. 692. $2.00. 


Eight novelettes and stories, complete episodes 
from two novels, poems, travel, letters, essays, and 
critical writing. 

The Showman of Vanity Fair. By Lionet STEVEN- 
son. Scribner. $5.00. 

A full-length pen portrait of Thackeray; numer- 
ous letters. His literary friends—among them C. 
Bronté, Fitzgerald, Carlyle, Longfellow, Prescott, 
and Holmes—appear. 


But Look, the Morn. By MACKINLAY Kantor. Mc- 

Cann. $3.50. 

The very genuine story of a boy’s youth, of a 
small town, and of a generation. Mr. Kantor’s Glory 
for Me is now in the movies as “The Best Years of 
Our Lives.”’ His new novel will also appear as a mo- 
tion picture. 


The Third Way. By Stuart CLoETE. Houghton. Pp. 

436. $3.00. 

The writer, a veteran of World War I, has studied 
world affairs as a traveler in Europe and Africa, is a 
student of psychology and eugenics now living in the 
United States. His point is that the United States 
must use initiative in creating a third way between 
communism and fascism. 


The Technique of the Novel: A Handbook. By THomAsS 
E. UzzeELt. Lippincott. Pp. 300. 


Introduction: “The Meaning of Fictional Tech- 
nique.” Some chapters are: “The Good Subject,” 
“The Principles of Unity,” “The Problem of 
Length,” “Character Portrayals,” “The Principles 
of Drama,” “Hero and Villain Stories,” “The Novel 
of Significance.”” Appendix: “Novels for Study” and 
“The Theories of James, Wharton, and Glasgow.” 


French Personalities and Problems. By D. W. Bro- 

GAN. Knopf. Pp. 240. $3.00. 

Dr. Brogan is professor of political science at 
Cambridge University and author of The English 
People and The American Character. Here are 
twenty-seven thought-provoking essays on French 
politics and French culture previously printed in 
various periodicals. Many aspects of French litera- 
ture, old traditions, and men of importance are dis- 
cussed. 


The British People: 1746-1946. By G. D. H. Cote 
and RAYMOND PostcATE. 2d ed. Knopf. Pp. 600. 
$5.00. 

A chapter which covers World War IT has been 
added to the original edition of 1938. Emphasis is 
upon the progress of the common people and their 
manner of living—economic, political, and social 
changes. Complete and well organized. Maps and 
charts. Fifty-one chapters. Recommended books. 
List of important dates. Index. 
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Edwin Arlington Robinson. By Yvor WINTERS. New 
Directions. Pp. 162. $2.00. 
A revaluation of the poet and his works, with an 
analysis of many of his most important poems. 


Telecasting and Color. By Kincpom S. TYLer. 
Illustrated with drawings by James McDonaLp, 
and with photographs. Harcourt. Pp. 213. $2.75. 
The author, who is construction engineer of the 

Columbia Broadcasting System, discusses the basic 

principles of television. Each step of a program is 

explained in simple language. 


Stories of China at War. Edited by Cut-CHEN WANG. 
Columbia University Press. Pp. 158. $2.50. 
Selected short stories written since 1937. The 

stories represent all classes of society and many 

emotional levels. 


The Long Reprieve. By HuBeRT CREEKMORE. New 

Directions. $2.50. 

Introduction by Selden Rodman, who speaks of 
the seriousness of effort and the subtlety of crafts- 
manship that lie behind apparently effortless suc- 
cesses. These are largely war poems, written at an 
American base in French New Caledonia. 


Adventures by Sea of Edward Coxere. Foreword by 
H. M. Tomurnson. Edited by E. H. W. Meyver- 
sTEIn. Oxford. $2.50. 

“A Relation of the Several Adventures by Sea 
with the Dangers, Difficulties, and Hardships I 
Met for Several Years, As Also the Deliverances 
and Escapes through Them for which I Have Cause 
to Give the Glory to God Forever.’”’ Seventeenth- 
century adventures, illustrated by the author. 
First publishing. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


A Saintsbury Miscellany. Edited by Joun W. OLIVER 
and Aucustus Murr. rst Amer. ed. Oxford. Pp. 
246. $3.50. 

Selections from the great scholar’s essays and 
scrap books, with personal portraits by Sir Herbert 
Grierson and others and a biographical memoir by 
A. Blyth Webster. These have been collected in 
honor of the centenary year of Saintsbury’s birth 
chiefly from old periodicals not generally accessible. 
Worth dipping into if only for the sake of the little 
essay “On the Teaching of English.” 


Voltaire, Dryden and Heroic Tragedy. By TRUSTEN 
W. Russet. Columbia University Press. Pp. 
178. $2.50. 

A re-examination of Voltaire’s dramatic theory 
and practice in the light of the impact upon him of 
French epic doctrine and traditions, as well as a 
study of the relations of Voltaire with Dryden. 
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Signs, Language and Behavior. By CHARLES NorRIs. 
Prentice-Hall. Pp. 365. $5.00. 


An ambitious work designed “to lay the foun- 
dation for a comprehensive and fruitful science 
of signs.” This science the author christens 
“semiotic” and proceeds to create an elaborate ter- 
minology. For specialists in the field, though at- 
tempting to broaden their field. 


The Idiom of Poetry. By FrEpERIcK A. Pott e. Rev. 
ed. Cornell University Press. Pp. 234. $2.50. 


The six Messenger Lectures for 1941 on the gen- 
eral topic, “The Evolution of Civilization,” with re- 
visions and added essays. The central doctrine of 
the book is that the criteria of literary criticism are 
relative—neither fixed nor progressive. “Sensibility” 
changes from period to period. For example, the 
eighteenth century responded emotionally to gen- 
eral ideas rather than to specific images as the Ro- 
mantic period did. The poets of each period write in 
a manner to appeal to the sensibility of that period, 
and each is right; there can be no absolute or perma- 
nent standards of taste which are applicable to 
Donne, Dryden, Shelley, Tennyson, and T. S. 
Eliot. 


Four Plays by Holberg. Translated from the Danish 
by Henry ALEXANDER, with an Introduction by 
Oscar James CAMPBELL, JR. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press, for the American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. Pp. 202. $2.50. 


Ludvig Holberg (1684-1754) was one of the 
great playwrights of the Danish theater. The four 
comedies here presented, The Fussy Man, The 
Masked Ladies, The Weathercock, and Masquerades 
are considered by the translator to be excellent 
examples of his style, which is “a happy mixture of 
high comedy, satire, and farce.” A quick reading 
shows that the foibles of eighteenth-century Danes 
have a remarkable resemblance to those of the Eng- 
lish as portrayed by Congreve, Goldsmith, and 
Sheridan. 


Representative English Novelists: Defoe to Conrad. 
By Bruce McCutitoucH. Harper. Pp. 3509. 
$2.75. 


Not a general survey book but a detailed critical 
scrutiny of twenty representative English novelists, 
scrutiny for the purpose of helping the reader under- 
stand the craft of the novelist. 


Milton’s Paradise Lost. By Joun S. Drexnorr. 
Columbia University Press. Pp. 161. $2.00. 


A comment, both scholarly and sympathetic, on 
the argument of Milton’s poem. Dr. Diekhoff is 
concerned primarily with its religious ideas, which 
he finds consistent and sound. His style is vivid and 
clear. 


Keats and the Daemon King. By WERNER WILLIAM 
Beyer. Oxford. Pp. 414. $4.00. 


An extremely interesting and important book 
which examines Keats’s indebtedness to the German 
writer, C. M. Wieland, and particularly the relation- 
ship of Wieland’s Oberon to twenty-five of Keats’s 
poems, including most of his greatest. A piece of 
literary detective work comparable to Leslie Hot- 
son’s discoveries in connection with Shakespeare 
and Shelley. 


Teaching and Learning English as a Foreign Lan- 
guage. By Cuartes C. Fries. University of 
Michigan Press. Pp. 152. 


An attempt to set up general principles of teach- 
ing an adult any language except his native tongue, 
but with applications confined to teaching English 
to speakers of other tongues, especially the Romance 
languages and Chinese. It proceeds from a scientific 
analysis of English, including its intonation, to a 
comparison of its formal characteristics with those 
of the language to be learned. The author’s article 
published in March College English indicates the 
general approach. 


Schools for a New World: Twenty-fifth Yearbook. By 
the AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF SCHOOL AD- 
MINISTRATORS. Pp. 448. $2.50. 


This volume is focused to the premise that the 
schools in all types of communities—rural, town, 
and large city—must address themselves to the task 
of improving the level of community life in the areas 
which they serve. It indicates the potentiality of 
public education in helping to solve the problems 
and issues of today, gives directions to curriculum- 
makers, gives illustrations of public education in 
action in desirable ways, and suggests criteria for 
the evaluation of the program of education in any 
community. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Literature for Our Time. Edited by Leonarp S. 
Brown, Hartow O. Waite, and BENJAMIN P. 
ATKINSON. Holt. Pp. 951. $3.85. 


An outstanding new anthology for college fresh- 
men. Its design is centered on the chief problem of 
our time—the consequences to human society of the 
release of atomic energy—its purpose to introduce 
the student to significant facts, ideas, and problems 
of the twentieth century as they appear in drama, 
the essay, poetry, the short story, and other me- 
diums of expression. The writing is, on the whole, of 
good quality and is not completely contemporary. A 
few oldsters like Shakespeare, Pope, Wordsworth, 
and Matthew Arnold pop up briefly from time to 
time. Illustrated with a sprinkling of news photo- 
graphs, cartoons from the New Yorker, etc. 


Modern Speech: An Introduction to Speaking and 
Understanding. By Giapys L. Borcuers and 
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Ciaupe M. Wise. Illustrated by Harry S. 
Wise. Harcourt. Pp. 552. $3.25. 


A basic textbook for the course in fundamentals 
of speech. Much attention paid to the needs of indi- 
vidual students coming from different speech areas. 
Individual pronunciation difficulties simplified by 
use of the International Phonetic Alphabet. Special 
emphasis put on understanding as a part of the 
speech process. The distinction between written and 
oral language in speech content is also stressed. __ 


Professional Radic Writing. By ALBERT CREWS. 

Houghton. 1946. Pp. 473. $3.40. 

The author, production director of the central 
division of N.B.C. and formerly chairman of the radio 
department at the school of speech, Northwestern, 
University, knows students as well as production’ 
problems and audience reactions. Moreover, the 
organization and content of the book is based on the 
author’s philosophy that no one can learn to write 
by reading a book about writing, rather, “learning 
to write is a process of learning to rewrite.”” The book 
is divided into four sections which deal, respective- 
ly, with general considerations, general continuity 
writing, radio dramatic writing, and the markets for 
radio writing. 


Building Our Country. By JosepHine Dwicut 
Mason and Gertrupe E. O’Brien. Heath. Pp. 
205. $1.28. 

A practical reader for adults, the threefold pur- 
pose of which is (1) to give the adult pupil lessons 
in reading at the level of his ability, with a carefully 
selected vocabulary which will enable him to read 
newspapers, magazines, and simple books; (2) to 
give briefly and simply the information a foreigner 
must have about our country before he may become 
a citizen; and (3) to help the reader appreciate the 
spirit of pioneer America. ‘ 


SECOND EDITIONS 


A Modern Reader. Selected and edited by WALTER 
LippMANN and ALLAN Nevins, Heath. Fp. 667. 
$3.00. 


Essays on present-day life and culture, 


SECOND EDITIONS REVISED 


A Chaucer Handbook. By Ropert DupLey FRENCH. 
Crofts. Pp. 402. $2.50. 


Readings in European Literature. By GERALD E. 
SeBoyvaR and F. Brostus. Crofts. 
Pp. goo. $5.00. 


College Prose. Edited by THEopore J. Gates and 
Austin Wricut. Heath. Pp. 595. $2.50. 


Grammar of the English Language. By WitL1am T. 


Wynn. Macon, Ga.: Burke. Pp. 227. 
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Ready in June.. an important revision of a widely-used fresh- 
man English text: 


UNIFIED ENGLISH 
COMPOSITION 


SANDERS - JORDAN - Limpus - MAGOON 


dhe Features of the SECOND EDITION: (1) Simplification and re-organiza- 
tion of the grammar section to better meet the needs of students who require 
a review of grammar essentials; (2) An improved system of reference numbers; 
(3) Readings have been freshened and greatly increased in number; (4) The 
Workbook has been completely revised. 


Available in two forms; Complete with Workbook; 
Text and Workbook bound separately. 


The price, the format, the editorial competence—all have com- 
bined to keep the adoptions steadily mounting in this first year 
of publication for 


Crofits 

she A choice selection of the enduring works in world literature—edited 
with succinct introductions and brief footnote glosses—for introductory 


courses in literature and the humanities. Each 30¢ 
Now Ready: 
Voltaire: CANDIDE Arnold: FOUR ESSAYS ON LIFE 
Shakespeare: HAMLET AND LETTERS 

HENRY IV, Part I Machiavelli: THE PRINCE 

THE TEMPEST Goethe: FAUST, Part I 

OTHELLO Jonson: THE ALCHEMIST 

ROMEO AND JULIET Mill: ON LIBERTY 


oh Forthcoming titles include TWELFTH NIGHT, MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING, ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA, Montaigne’s 
ESSAYS, Dante's INFERNO. 


F. §. CROFTS & CO. 
101 Firra AVENUE New York 3, N.Y. 
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SCHNEIDER - SANFORD 
A COLLEGE BOOK OF PROSE, Second Edition 


| CASKEY - HEIDLER - WRAY 
COLLEGE COMPOSITION 


NELSON - REICHART 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF GOOD ENGLISH 


An unusual new anthology of timely articles on the 
philosophy of living, art, science, war, propaganda, 
democracy. Articles by Paul Gallico, Huxley, Newman, 
Charles Glicksberg, Ordway Tead, Herbert Agar, 
Thomas Paine, Irving Langmuir, Archibald MacLeish, 
Harry Emerson Fosdick, Deems Taylor, Walter Lipp- 
mann, to mention a few. Coming 


For the first year in college, a book designed to meet 
everyday needs of speaking and writing. Written simply 
and lucidly, it shows how the writer approaches his 
task and discusses various kinds of writing. A Handbook 
of English Usage is included in the appendix. Available 
in a Brief Edition also. 


A combined handbook and workbook in the funda- 
mentals of English usage. The early part of the book 
presents functional grammar, a glossary of faulty ex- 
pressions, work in vocabulary, spelling, punctuation, 
diction, sentence forms. The latter part of the book 
contains exercises. Tests, bound separately, are fur- 
nished with each book. Alternate tests also available. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON 17 NEW YORK 11 CHICAGO 16 ATLANTA 3 DALLAS 1 COLUMBUS 16 SAN FRANCISCO 5 
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Five Freshman Anthologies = 


LIPPMANN AND NEVINS 
A Modern Reader, Second Edition 


An anthology of fifty-four modern, provocative essays on contemporary prob- 
lems, written by distinguished authors. This collection provides a stimulating 
background for student opinion and offers brilliant examples to guide college 
students in their own thinking and experience. 676 pages. $3.50 


GATES AND WRIGHT 
College Prose, Second Edition 


Extensively revised to include some of the better writing that has appeared 
since the first edition. New essays and articles on today’s vital problems make 
a timely appeal to student interest. 605 pages. $3.00 


SIMPSON AND NEVINS 


The American Reader 


An anthology of selections which emphasize the most characteristic and color- 
ful aspects of American life. Carefully chosen for literary merit and adaptability 
to classroom instruction. Exposition, poetry, drama, and narrative are in- 
cluded. 884 pages. $3.50 


CARTER AND DAVIDSON 
A Reader for Writers, Second Edition 


A collection of readings designed to direct the composition student toward 
an understanding of the basic principles of good writing and to show him how 
to apply them to his own efforts, now enriched by the addition of several 
modern authors and a greater variety of material. 567 pages. $2.50 


MORRISON AND OTHERS 
Five Kinds of Writing 


Selections from classical and modern authors illustrate the “‘five kinds of 
writing’”’—description, criticism, history, narration, and verse. Intended to 
increase the student’s thoughtfulness and discrimination in interpreting his 
own experiences. 679 pages. $3.25 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta SanFrancisco Dallas London 


